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COTTON—COTTONIZED FLAX—FIBRILIA. 





Tue great manufacturing fact which stands head and shoulders above ig 
all other facts, and forces itself upon the attention of the observer, like 4 
the sun at noon-day, is that in sixty years the manufacture of cotton 
has grown up to employ in the United States and Western Europe 
40,000,000 spindles in the production of yarn. Towards the close of the 
last century, one person operated one spindle; the machines of: the present 
day, therefore, do the work of 40,000,000 spinners, and the attendant 
labor in the perfection of the manufacture employs 1,500,000 persons. 
To supply raw material for those spindles, there was last year produced in 
the United States 4,600,000 bales, and there was derived from India 
578,000 bales; from Brazil, 106,000 bales; West Indies, 47,100 bales; 
Egypt, 158,000 bales; total, 5,484,000 bales. Of this quantity, 87 per 
cent. was from the United States, 10 per cent. from India, and the 3 per 
cent. from other countries. Of the value, $300,000,000, the United 
States stood for 90 per cent. The demand for the material has grown in 
the double ratio of the increasing numbers, and the improving condition or 
the means of the people. The increased quantity annually required to meet 
the demand is now equal to the whole crop of buta few years since. It was 
recently stated before the Manchester Cotton Supply Association, that the 
number of spindles increased in Europe and America at the rate of 
6,000,000 per annum. At the rate of 100 pounds of cotton per spindle 
per annum, there is required to supply these spindles 810,000 bales per 
annum, or a quantity equal tothe whole United States crop of 1830. There 
are, then, these prominent facts :—Ist. That in the present century, the 
demand for cotton has increased from comparatively nothing to, in round 
numbers, 5,500,000 bales perannum. 2d. That it now increasesat the rate 
of 800,000 bales per annum, which would, in ten years, give a demand for 
13,500,000 bales. 3d. Up to this time, nearly the whole increase in 
quantity has been supplied by the United States, also the only advance in 
quality. These facts i been growing in importance before the eyes of 
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manufacturers and statesmen during the last 25 years, and the most 
earnest attention has been directed to the means of insuring a future 
sufficient supply, but late events have given a new interest to this subject. 
The necessity of increased sources of supply is based upon the idea of 
growing dependence upon the Southern States. Those who reflect upon 
the matter will, however, observe that the question of dependence upon 
this or that country is altogether secondary, since, with the rail-road pace 
at which the demand grows, it will soon altogether exceed the capacity 
of even the Southern States to supply it. The question of drawing su 

plies from other countries has been earnestly discussed and iaareusly 
acted upon during more than 30 years. Vast sums of money have been 
fruitlessly expended in the prosecution of these schemes. Disappoint- 
ment has attended all. In the mean time, France and Western Europe 
have grown to demand more cotton annually than England required 
when these enterprises were first undertaken. The French, to meet the 
same difficulty, offered enormous prizes to produce cotton in Algeria. 
The produce was bought up at premium prices ; the fabric formed from it 
was prepared with greatest care at Rouen, and ostentatiously paraded at the 
Paris Exhibition. All ended in unmistakable failure. Cotton of the 
American quality is said to grow in Africa, but industry of the American 
quality is in vain sought in that country. After considering all the 
accounts from that quarter, and comparing them with similar reports of 
40 years’ standing, we draw from them but little hope. The English 
have made Herculean efforts in India, but the results have convinced the 
most sanguine practical men that more Surat cotton only can be 
re 5 thence. One of the highest Manchester authorities concludes a 
valuable report as follows: “If India were to send us 2,000,000 bales of 
cotton per annum, the desideratum would not be supplied, and our 
perilous problem would be still unsolved. We should be as dependent 
upon America as ever.” It has been sufficiently demonstrated, however, 
that the growth of cotton in India cannot be much increased, and China 
depends Sindy upon the India surplus. The efforts of the India Com- 
pany have not been few or inefficient. In 1840 the Hon. East India 
Company sent an agent to the United States, with a carte blanche as to 
expenses. He engaged the services of ten experienced American cotton- 
growers, taken from the best cotton districts of the country. Several 
were taken from Mississippi, two from Louisiana, three from Alabama 
and two or three from Georgia. They were engaged at good salaries, 
and bound to remain in India five years each. They were supplied with 
large quantities of the best American seed, cotton gins, ploughs, hoes, 
cotton presses, and every possible appliance calculated to insure success. 
They passed through England, visited Manchester, and were made 
acquainted with the views and wants of the spinners. They were sent 
overland to India, and distributed in the best cotton districts to be found 
in that vast region. They were supplied with all the laborers they 
wanted at three cents per day each, they subsisting on rice as food. One 
of the planters, Mr. Terry, stated that in Mississippi one hand could 
cultivate five acres, make five bales of cotton, and fis own provisions. 


To do the same work in India, it required three weakly Asiatics to the 
acre. Mr. Terry was sent up to the Bundlecund district, near the base 
of the Himalaya Mountains. When he first reached this locality, he 
planted, near the close of the rainy season, one thousand acres in cotton. 
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The plant came up, grew well, bloomed and bolled favorably ; but just at 
this stage in its growth the drought set in, the heavens seemed turned 
to brass, and not a drop of rain fell in ninety days. His plants withered, 
the leaves dried up, blossoms fell off, and the result was, that he only 

ered 50 pounds of cotton to the acre, against about 1,000 to 1,200 pounds 
in Mississippi. This course was invariable during five years, at the end of 
which time the project was abandoned. The report of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, contained in this magazine for April, 1861, con- 
tains some interesting matter upon this subject. 

Mr. F., one of the American cotton-growers who went to India, and 
was stationed at Goruckpore, put two hundred acres in cotton, from which 
he gathered only two hundred pounds of clean cotton. The most those 
sent to Coimbatore could do was to raise, in a favorable year, two hundred 
pounds of seed cotton to the acre—equal to about fifty pounds of clean 
cotton. The most Mr. T. could do was to raise, the first year, ten pounds 
of clean cotton from American cotton seed of the Mexican variety, (the 
best,) and seventy pounds of native cotton to the acre. He says the 
American seed carried out from Rodney, (the best in America,) deterio- 
rated every year; the staple or fiber growing shorter, while the yield 
grew less. It is his firm conviction that if the American seed be planted 
over and over again in the same soil, in India, in five years it will 
totally cease to mature any cotton whatever. He also says, by changing 
it to other districts, it may be made to yield something a few years 
longer but would ultimately run out. 

he climate of India is an insuperable bar to the growth of the proper 
variety of cotton. Turkey (in Europe and in Asia Minor) has been spoken 
of by missionaries and others as a suitable place for the growth of cotton. 
Dr. Davis, of South Carolina, went to Asia Minor some years since, under 
the auspices of the Turkish government, to engage in its cultivation, and 
had every facility granted him of means and labor, such as it was, but 
the climate was too much for his experiments. Where he found a loca- 
lity hot enough to grow cotton, there was not rain enough to render even 
grain or grass a reliable crop. The Jews in Syria were often subjected 
to famines for the want of rain, and “ the early and the latter rains” were 
celebrated as blessings. The doctor failed, and returned with some inter- 
esting specimens of Eastern goats as mementoes of his experiments. 

These were events of twenty years since, and they have been followed 
by numberless efforts at irrigation, and other enterprises in various locali- 
ties, to produce the desired results, but always with the same result. It 
is to be borne in mind that this great American monopoly, which has 
been so overshadowing, has been the growth of sixty years. When we 
consider the vastness of the results, this appears to be a very short time 
in which to bring them about; nevertheless, if we are to look forward 
sixty years, as the period in which a rival is to be built up, what will be 
the state of the demand then? We have shown that this demand is by 
no means stationary, but proceeds at the rate of a large crop every year. 
The United States’ capacity to produce is not now limited, but the limit 
must come, and the great question is, how will the future wants of the 
world be supplied, when the capacity of the South to produce cotton is 
reached ? What rival can be built up that will be able to supply the 
increasing excess of annual demand over production? The United States 
crop in 1820 was 425,000 bales; in 1830, 870,415 bales; in 1840, 
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2,177,532 bales; in 1850, 2,796,706 bales; in 1860, 4,600,000 bales. 
The crop of 1840 sold at 8} cents per pound ; and that of 1860, which 
was more than double in quantity, at 10% cents. In the last ten years 
the crop has increased 674 per cent., and will probably double in the next 
ten years; but still falling short of the demand. It is plain that a rival 
cotton-growing country cannot, in any reasonable time, lessen the im- 
portance of American cotton. Efforts have, however, been made in an- 
other direction, viz. to find a substitute for cotton. Flax would long 
since have rivalled it had it been adapted to machine spinning. That it 
has not been, has, it is alleged, been owing to the faulty manner in which 
it has been cured. This difficulty is now said to be so far overcome that 
flax comes in direct rivalry with cotton as a raw material. In relation to 
this interesting subject we quote from an address of Srzpnen M. Au.ey, 
Esq., before the Legislative Society of Massachusetts : 

n the year 1854, I became fully satisfied that flax could be practically 
cottonized for working on the ordinary cotton machinery, and renewed 
my experiments in view of establishing factories for its manufacture on 
the Hydraulic Canal at Niagara Falls, in which enterprise I was then 
engaged. It was not, however, till the winter and spring of 1857 that I 
was enabled to complete my plans for a set of machinery which would 
secure the manufacture of the article on a large scale. e difficulties 
also attending the control and extraction of the glutinous matter cement- 
ing the fibers together, were quite extensive and perplexing ; and it was 
with much satisfaction that in the spring of that year I sent off from 
Niagara Falls the first bale of tow to the bleachery of Mr. Gzorcre W. 
Brown, at East Greenwich, R. I., for further experiments on a larger 
scale. In 1858, machinery was set up at East Greenwich of such kinds 
as could readily be had, and which we supposed would meet our require- 
ments; and during the summer a very good article of fibrilia was made, 
and used with cotton and wool in their respective branches of manufac- 
ture. These experiments convinced us that a moderate capital, judiciously 
employed, would produce an article of manufacture equal to cotton, the 
material for which could be raised in any northern climate ; and that 
machinery could be adapted to the different stages of the growth and 
preparation of the raw material which would pay the farmer a suitable 
profit for his crop, and render his labor easier than on an ordinary crop 
of corn or wheat. Some difficulties arose in the working of some parts 
of our machinery, and particularly in the breaking of the straw and re- 
ducing the fiber to a proper length of staple, which were remedied by 
the use of an invention of Mr. StepHzn Ranpvat1, of Centreville, R. 1, to 
whom, together with Messrs. A. Sisson & Co., we are much indebted for 
the present perfect machinery we are now working. Mr. Ranpa.t has 
had considerable experience in the manufacture of flax, under the old 
method, and for many years has believed it a coming substitute for or 
co-worker with cotton. In the spring of last year the old experimental 
machinery, as well as a new set, was brought to Watertown in this State, 
and, through the co-operation of some enterprising and wealthy merchants 
of Boston, it was set up for a final test, before a large and suitable factory 
should be erected for the purpose of manufacturing flax or hemp on a 
large scale. These experiments were perfectly satisfactory, and the ma- 
chinery is now in progress of construction for other mills in different 
parts of New-England and the West. Thus we are enabled to give to 
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the world, as we think, a new article of manufacture, much desired and 
needed at the present time, the fiber of which can be grown on any soil 
or in any climate—affording the agriculturist sufficient profit to induce 
him to cultivate it extensively, while the manufacturer and consumer will 
gain by its adoption. 

It spins and weaves readily on either cotton or woollen machinery, 
mixed with either of those substances, in small or large proportion. The 
length of its fiber can be adapted to either cotton or wool, while the 
fabric thus made is stronger and more beautiful, and the cost is not 
increased. 

The specimens which I present to you this evening compose man 
tests, both in spinning and weaving, and the proportions of flax in eac 
are different. ith the stockings, there is 25 per cent. of fibrilia, with 
75 per cent. of fine wool; and the best judges pronounce the stockings 
finer, softer and better for durability than though of all wool. The sati- 
net has 25 per cent. of fibrilia in the filling, the warp being all cotton. 
The jeans are 40 per cent. fibrilia, 40 per cent. cotton and 20 per cent. 
of wool. The yarns are half cotton and half fibrilia; while the prints 
are from 25 to 50 per cent. of fibrilia. It will be observed that they finish 
with a brighter vile than those printed upon pure cotton cloth. One 
of these specimens was printed upon one of the first set of rollers or 
power-printing machines ever worked in this country ; and to me it has 
an abiding interest, from the fact that its revolutions were familiar to my 
watch for two years of my early youth, between the ages of nine and 
eleven. 

Flax was one of the first cultivated products of New-England after the 
arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. The necessities for clothing, which 
were then almost wholly supplied from native flax and wool, led the first 
settlers to cultivate the plant with much care and success. The process, 
however, both of raising and manufacturing the fiber was the same ‘as 
used in Egypt, Rome and Britain ; and, in those early days, the supply was 
governed by the wants of each individual family, who, as a general thing, 
raised and manufactured what they needed within the limits of their own 
farms and cottages, 

As early as 1638, three brothers, Gruman, came over from England to 
enter into manufactures, and settled at Exeter, New-Hampshire. Two 
of them went back again for mill-gear, but were both lost at sea. The 
other remaining, reared a large family, who were intimately connected 
with the early manufactures of that State, and where their descendants 
have ever been prominent leaders in the progressive elements of the 
Granite State. 

In 1718 a colony of Scotch-Irish came to New-England from London- 
derry, in Ireland, and settled in New-Hampshire, naming their town after 
that from which they had emigrated in the old country. They were 
mostly manufacturers of flax at home, and soon set up the same business 
in the land of their adoption. They were more successful than any sub- 
sequent company organized for this branch of manufacturing, and in a 
few years their reputation was established as producing the best linen 
in America. As early as 1748, their fame in this branch of business 
was so universal, that the Colonial legislature provided protection for 
aaa goods from counterfeit, by giving them an exclusive stamp for their 
abrics, 
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In 1760 there lived on the banks of the Merrimac a young farmer, a 
descendant of the before-named Gutman, of Exeter, who was engaged, 
like many others throughout New-England, in the cultivation and manu- 
facture of flax. At a later period, but before the Revolution, he had 
carried his work on to much success, and had become what was termed 
in those days quite “fore-handed.” Even at that period the old process 
of manufacturing was used, and the rotting, and especially the Secking of 
the flax, was attended with great labor—all by hand-work. At London- 
derry they carried their cloth to market on horseback, and it was no 
uncommon occurrence to see five or six of the girls of the neighborhood 
start off thus, each with a horse and pillion loaded with rolls of cloth, 
made by their own hands, and go fifty, seventy-five, and even one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, to Portsmouth, Boston and Springfield, to ex- 
change them for family comforts not to be had in the country stores. 
When the business increased beyond the convenient limits of the farm- 
house, it was removed to outbuildings raised for the purpose, and thus 
it was carried on. In time, a race was cut on the mountain-side, the 
stream was turned, and a mill established, which answered the double 

urpose of grindi in and turning the flax-wheels. This march of 
lcaeetanet pg is of Col. Gixman was received with much dis- 
trust by his neighbors. One of them offered to furnish all the flax spun 
in that mill gratis; another, doubting his ability to make water run in 
that ditch, which, to the eye, had the appearance of flowing up hill, said 
he would agree to eat all the meal as fast as it could be ground. The 
first linen-wheel moved by water-power in America, so far as I can learn, 
was established at this spot in 1795. About this time a new impetus 
was given to the business of manufactures, by mixing the yarn of flax and 
cotton together in colors, and thus producing by the loom a new article 
of homespun commerce. This process was quite successful, and was 
adopted by most of the flax manufacturers of New-England. 

By accident, rather than design, a discovery was made in the mill, in 
a practical substitute for rotting the flax straw, by immersing it in the 
running water of the mountain stream. A bundle of flax-straw having 
fallen in, and remaining for some time, it was taken out in a supposed 
ruined condition, and handed over to the youngest daughter for experi- 
ment. It proved to make a finer linen thread than any before seen in 
their experience, and this fact led to further successful experiments, which 
led to the abandonment of the former rotting process altogether. In 
England this is done in pools, in which the water is stagnant. It was 
said that the water in this White Mountain brook was, in old times, 
very poisonous to animals, and that split-footed beasts that drank of it 
would not live two years, unless they were watered elsewhere; and this 
was attributed to an Indian curse. It has since been ascertained, from 
an analytical examination, that the water contained mineral properties, 
which were turned to good account in the rotting of flax. 

The first attempts to prepare flax, so as to resemble cotton in appear- 
ance and texture, were made in Europe, upwards of one hundred years 
ago. Experiments were made by Patmguist, in the year 1745. We find 
in the Swedish transactions for the year 1747, a description of the method 
and agencies employed for the purpose; but they proved too tedious and 
imperfect for practical use. In 1775 Lady Morea prepared specimens 
from both hemp and flax fiber, so as to resemble cotton; which was 
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followed by the experiments of Baron Meipinery, in 1777; by those of 
Haag, in 1788; by those of Kreurzer, in 1801; by those of Gone, 
in 1803; by those of Srapter, Hauprner and Seea.ia, in 1811; and 
by those of Sovxov, in 1816. All the above experiments, together 
with those of a more recent date in Europe, have failed of a practical 
result. 

Chevalier CLavssen, in his experiments in 1851, electrified the manu- 
facturing world by his announcement that flax could be manufactured, 
under his process, into a cotton suitable for practical spinning and weav- 
ing on the ordinary cotton machinery. His plan of treating the straw 
from which the fiber was obtained was: 1st. B steeping the fiber alone 
in a solution of caustic soda, or other solution of like properties, and then 
in a bath of a diluted sulphuric or other acid. 2d. By again submitting 
the fiber to the same bath, with the addition of fumes of sulphur. 34d. 
Saturating them with a solution of bi-carbonate of soda, or any other 
like agent, and then decomposing such salt, however such decomposition 
may be affected. 4th. By cutting the fiber into short lengths for spin- 
ning. 5th. By the mode of splitting the fiber by gasseous expansion. 
Mr. Know tes’ process, though not technically the same, employs chemi- 
cal means equally impracticable to produce a proper result. 

Both of these processes failed from about the same cause. Ist. By 
the impracticable mode of treating the flax straw, by laborious and ex- 

ensive chemical action, which would inevitably have to be done on the 

rm where the flax grew, thereby necessitating every farmer to become 
achemist. 2d. By submitting the fiber to hot acids or alkalies, before 
a previous simple and more natural preparation, without which it can 
never be properly disintegrated or refined for spinning as cotton. 34d. 
By cutting the fiber as described in their patents, which, of itself, would 
spoil it, either for refining or spinning. 4th. By destroying the natural 
strength and beauty of the fiber, by unnatural, laborious and chemical 
processes. 

The old theory that the fibril of flax was some twenty-four to thirty 
inches in length, instead of less than two inches, and that it was neces- 
sary that it should be rotted before it could be prepared for spinning, 
has led most of the manufacturers astray in past ages, and this persist- 
ency has led to the great expenditure in the manufacture of linen, which 
has followed it from century to century. A chemical examination of the 
cementing compound which holds the fiber together, one fibril overlaying 
another, like the shingle upon the roof of the house, each acting as a 
conductor from the air without to the lungs of the stalk within, would 
have proved that the process of fermenting or rotting the straw, or the 
fiber, or the boiling it with alkalies, would have entirely changed many 
of the constituents of that compound, and rendered them indissoluble, 
except at such strength as to injure the durability of the fiber. 

In the process now in use in Europe for bleaching linen after it is 
woven, there is more labor and expense than in the production of the 
cloth before you, from the time the straw left the field to its present 
state. The difference in the natural construction of the cotton and flax 
fiber is very great; one is the covering of a seed, the other of the stalk 
to which it belongs. The cotton fiber has transmitted its glutinous com- 
— to its seed, and is but a bleached skeleton of what it was; flat, 
ike a ribbon, it coils in being torn from its position, and, as a conse- 
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quence, when ready for use, it presents an apparent serrated edge. The 
ber of flax, on the contrary, is tubular, and as it lays upon its stalk, 
each fibril overlaps another, giving the appearance of one continuous 
thread. ‘This tube is not destroyed in the process of manufacture, but, 
unlike cotton, retains both within and on the outer surface the lees of 
the oil and sap, which it helps transmit to the ripening seed while on 
the original stem. This, when dry, forms the cementing compound so 
hard to remove, which has baffled the manufacturer in past ages, and, in 
reality, has controlled the form of machinery in use for its manufacture. 
When dealt with naturally and simply, it is readily removed or controlled. 
It requires, however, both a mechanical and chemical process combined ; 
neither will do it alone. 

When the flax is nearly ripe in the field, it may be cut with an ordi- 
nary scythe or mowing machine, and should be cured like hay. Par- 
ticular attention should be given to stacking or housing the straw as soon 
as properly cured. The seed may be threshed by an ordinary threshing 
machine, as it does not injure the fiber for our purpose by its becoming 
tangled. It should then be broken and scutched by Ranypatt’s machines, 
and the lint thus saved, which had been reduced to a uniform staple, may 
be bailed and sent to the factory. A brake and scutcher may be turned 
with much less power than the ordinary threshing machine, and one of 
each should be owned in every neighborhood where flax is raised to any 
extent. The seed will average from fifteen to twenty bushels per acre, 
and is worth about one dollar and fifty cents per bushel. The lint or 
tow yields from unrotted straw from five hundred to one thousand pounds 
per acre, and is worth, for making fibrilia or flax cotton, when properly 


cleaned, from two to four cents per sempre 


Farmers at the West now raise flax for the seed alone, feeding the 
straw to their cattle, or throwing it away. Ifthe production of the seed 
will pay the agriculturist for raising the flax, the saving of the fiber will 
make it one of the most valuable crops grown in the country. When 
the straw is broken in the manner before described, the shove or woody 
part remaining becomes a valuable food for farm stock. The seed will of 
course be sold to the oil-mill, but the oil-cake should be returned for 
consumption on the farm, which, together with the shove and flax-roots 
left in the ground, will reproduce in the soil, with other ordinary dress- 
ing, all that the previous oy has taken away. The manufacturer can 
pay the before-named prices for the raw flax or tow, and produce fibrilia 
in teeter for spinning, half and half with cotton, so as to compete 
with the price of cotton, as it has ranged the last five years. In such 
case the North could easily raise its own fiber for manufactures, as well 
as export the full amount of the present cotton sop of the United States 
for foreign consumption. The State of New-York could readily spare 
four millions from its thirteen millions acres of tilled land for such a pur- 
pose, and thus produce a crop sufficient to match the present cotton crop 
of the United States. Each State in the Union is now able to produce 
more pounds of fibrilia than is used of cotton, at the present time, in any 
State of the Confederation. 

The Americans use more linen per head than any other nation, by a 
large proportion ; and the sum annually expended for importations of this 
article is some $15,000,000. 

The world is now suffering for clothing, and it would take twenty-five 
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million bales of cotton per annum to supply the natural demand, if all 
could share equally in its distribution. this demand has to be supplied 
with less than six million bales at the present time. _ 

Thus a new and improved character has been given to flax, and its use 
finds a corresponding demand with the manufacturer and the world. 
When the fiber comes from the farm and the brake, suited for cottoniz- 
ing, we call it lintin, and the same can be cottonized wherever the ma- 
chinery may be set up. Each spinning and weaving mill can add the 
necessary amount of machinery to work fibrilia, which, at the present 
time, can be used to the best advantage by mixing the same from one- 

uarter to three-quarters with cotton or wool. It improves the fabric of 
the cloth in either, if the proportions are suited to the article made. 
The process of cottonizing is simple compared to the old system of sub- 
duing flax. The first is what we call the soluble process, and consists in 
the proper extraction of the glumien which cements the fiber together, 
after which the same may be bleached or colored. The second is the 
mechanical process, which consists in separating the fibers which have 
been detached from each other by the soluble process, and reducing them 
to their original fibrils as near as may be, according to the length of 
staple required, which, for spinning, must be of uniform length. This is 
readily accomplished by the machinery for the purpose in connection 
with the soluble process, and the fiber 1s thus converted to a fine white 
cotton or wool, at a price below the cost of either, while it will spin or 
weave on either cotton or woollen machinery. The old method of ex- 
tracting the glumien from linen after it was woven was a very tedious one, 
and cost more than the whole process of cottonizing flax under the new 
system. This, added to the great cost of preparing and spinning flax 
under the old method, accounts for the high cost of linen in use. The 
old process, according to a late English patsbhadsin, is in thirty-six parts, 
occupying more than six weeks, and is as follows: 





1, Steeping 12 hours in cold water. 18. Washed. 
2. The whole is then boiled. 19. Exposed on grass from 2 to 4 days. 
3. Washed in pure water. 20. Scald with soap. 
4, Boiled 12 hours in carbonate of soda, | 21. Washed. 
caustic lye, gumfustic, or resinous | 22. Rubbed. 
soap. 23. Washed. 
5. Exposed on grass from 4 to 8 days. | 24. Exposed on grass, 
6. Boiled as before. 25. Steeped in sulphuric acid. 
7. Washed. 26. Washed. 
8. Exposed on grass. 27. Bleaching liquor. 
9. Boiled. ., 28. Washed. ’ 
10, Washed. 29. Scald. 
11, Exposed on grass. 30. Washed. 
12. Steeped in vitriol, sp. gr. 1.02. 31. Exposed on grass. 
18. Washed, 32. Ng in sulphuric acid. 
14, Boiled. 33. Washed. : 
15. Exposed on grass, 84, Bleaching liquor. 
16, Seald, 35. Washed.” 
17, Soaped and rubbed. 36. Dried. 


This great cost arises, as a matter of course, from the tedious mode of 
treatment which has been pursued in the preparation of flax for the last 
three thousand years: 1. The pulling, rippling, rotting and breaking 
process has been quite too expensive and troublesome to the farmer to 
enable him to make a large or profitable crop. 2. The use of the fiber 
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in long line. before the glumien was extracted, which made it so harsh 
and hard that it could not be controlled by pressing and spinning with- 
out great labor, and the use of warm water to soften the fiber as it passed 
to the spindle, An entire disregard of the character of the glumien or 
cementing compound seems to have been had, as well as to the natural 
fibrils of the flax plant, which are only from one to two inches long, and 
which form the long fibers used in the long line process of manufacture. 
This cementing compound is composed of many conflicting elements, 
which will not, as a whole, bear any one specific treatment, and produce 
the general object desired. For instance, the boiling the fiber at first is 
sure to set or coagulate the albumen which forms one part of the glumien 
in the fiber; and the same can never after be solved b any simple pro- 
cess. Like the white of an egg, the longer it is boiled the harder it 
grows. Again, the gluten, which forms another part of this compound, 
cannot be solved after it has been boiled in alkali, but is precipitated, a 
dry and hard substance, on the external tube of the fibril, which is ever 
after difficult to manage. Many of the other ingredients of the cement- 
ing compound are subject to and are affected by the same laws; and hence 
the treatment as a whole has never been according to nature. The dew- 
rotting process itself produces some of these evils in the fiber, and should 
be avoided as much as possible. 

The present process is very simple in both the soluble and mechanical 
departments, and is according tonature. By the use of one of Ranpat1’s 
brakes, the farmer can send his fiber bailed to market cheaper than he 
could raise, pull and rot the straw in the old way, to say nothing of the 
saving of the shives for fodder, and the value of the roots left in the soil 
for dressing. The manufacturer can cottonize the fiber, as before-men- 
tioned, at far less cost than is expended in the old bleaching process, 
while the system is one simple in itself, and follows the natural laws of 
its character throughout. e old process, in all respects, has been laid 
aside. Even the attempts at cottonizing the fiber which have been made 
this last century have been found valueless in a practical sense. 

Fibrilia can be made from hemp, jute, china grass, and many other 
fibers ; the character of the minute fibrils in each being about the same 
for spinning, though the cost and character of the article will vary some 
in each case. Some of the common weeds and shrubs which grow plenti- 
fully in all parts of the country make a good fiber for spinning and for 
paper, and there is every reason to suppose that they may yet be brought 
into practical use. A very good fiber may be made from the stalk of the 
cotton-plant of the South; but experience has not proved the certainty 
and value of the production. Hemp of itself can be made more valu- 
able for this purpose than for any other, though the plant must be pre- 

ared for use like flax, before it has been rotted under the old process. 
‘he fibrils of all these plants are tubular like flax and wool. 

The fiber of flax, as well as the present manufacture of linen, is en- 
tirely different from that of cotton. The mechanical structure of the 
cotton fiber is flat and ribbon-like, with the appearance under the micro- 
scope of having small openings between the fibrils like net-work. These 
fibers become coiled when torn from the seed which they cover, and hence 
have had the appearance, when laid between the discs of the glass, of a 
serrated edge. It is white. The oil and sap, or any coloring matter that 
pervades the fiber in its younger or greener state, becomes absorbed by 
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the ripening seed, leaving it bleached and dry, when in a state to gather 
for market. The natural length of the fiber is from one to two inches. 
The ginning process, which in a measure separates the seed from the 
fiber, does not entirely clean it; and when it comes to the mill, various 

rocesses are resorted to, occasioning a loss of some ten or fifteen per cent., 
to bring it into a condition to spin. The porous structure of the fiber 
opens it to the action of acids, alkalies or vaporous influences, which 
cause a more rapid decay than in flax, whether used in thread or cloth. 
Its body, unprotected by resinous or glutinous substances, which would 
cause itto mingle with interlacing Pail, of parallel filaments, falls quicker 
to decay than those fibrous substances of the nature of flax, which, in 
every stage of manufacture or wear, become more and more cemented 
together. Color, attaching itself to the cotton fiber more by external 
attraction and cohesion than in tubular fibrils, does not stand so well as 
in flax or wool, which absorb the globules within their capillary cells. 
The larger portion of the coloring particles, as a consequence, soon be- 
comes removed by exposure to washing and to wear, and show but 
faintly the colors given in other fibers which are tubular, and whose 
transparency forms so many prisms to separate the rays of light which 
strike them, and which, reflecting each other, ever present a bright and 
beautiful color to the external eye. 

The objects sought to be obtained in producing fibrilia are, to bring 
out a practical substitute for cotton, to a certain extent, which may be 
grown in the Northern States, and which may equalize the agricultural 
with the mechanical and commercial interests of New-England. This 
would of itself change the whole character and sentiment of the Southern 
States, and naturally lead them into manufactures and commerce, which 
they need at the present time to establish and maintain an equilibrium 
with the North. Equalized thus in general interests of domestic indus- 
try, both parts of the country will be better off; and the harmony which 
would not always exist under a different state of things will be fully estab- 
lished. The United States furnishes one of the most advanced nation- 
alities on the face of the globe, and her natural power of production and 
recuperation will ever sustain all the population she may foster within 
her ee: arms. To bind these elements together, and keep them in 
harmony with real progress, there must be peace as well as plenty, con- 
cord as well as industry ; and no section of the country should demand 
an injustice of the other. It is to be hoped that the United States may 
soon realize a great benefit from an increased culture of flax, and be en- 
abled to supply its own seed, which forms a very large item in her pre- 
sent importations. 

The production of flax, according to the latest census, (1850,) was 
7,709,676 lbs. ; of which 2,100,116 lbs. were raised in Kentucky; 1,000,450 
in Virginia and 940,577 in New-York; and of flax seed, 562,307 bush- 
els; of which 75,801 bushels were raised in Kentucky ; 53,318 in Vir- 

inia and 57,963 in New-York. The amount of flax raised in the United 
States in 1858 was estimated at 8,000,000 Ibs, 

The imports of unmanufactured flax during the year ending June 30, 
1858, were valued at $197,934. 

Linseed is the largest article of import from Calcutta, and has increased 
more rapidly than any other. In 1841, the shipments from Calcutta to 
the United States were only 27,000 bags; but in 1857 the imports were 
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871,000 bags. Since 1850, the increase in the import of linseed has been 
25 per cent, each year, and if it continues to increase in the same ratio 
for ten years to come, it would reach almost a fabulous in 1870. 
The entire import into the country, for four years past has been as fol- 
lows: 1856, 505,000 bags; 1857, 871,663 bags; 1858; 498,250 bags; 
1859, 758,228 
The above includes several cargoes of Bombay seed. This gives an 
average importation of seed, for the past four years, of 650,000 bags per 
ear. The epee poy of the country the past year has been 756,969 
This is equal to five-and-a-half million gallons of linseed oil, and 
50,000 tons of linseed cake. 





THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue Coasting TRADE—REGISTRATION OF ForEIGN SuiprpInc—FREE TRapDE. 





Tue regular monthly meeting of the Chamber took place Thursday, April 4th, at 
their rooms, corner of Cedar and William streets, and the attendance was more than 
usually large. The President, Pexetian Perit, in the chair, 

The following gentlemen, nominated March 7th, were this day elected members of 
the Chamber : 

; Names. Location. Nominated by 
Cuaries W. CopPELann, 122 Broadway, Cates Barstow. 
Asram 8, Hewrrt, 17 Burling Slip, Wuson G. Hunt. 
Wiuam L, Kine, 101 John-street, I, Svara Homans, 

Car es Squire, JR., 10 Bridge-street, Roya PHEtps. 

Axcnipatp Gractr, Esq., was elected by ballot a member of the Committee of 
Arbitration, in place of H. W. T. Maui, whose time had expired. 

The president informed the Chamber that the report that the legislature had 
passed a bill conferring judicial powers on the Arbitration Committee was erroneous. 
As yet it had only passed one house, and not the other. 

Mr. Oppykxe, in answer to an inquiry from the chair, stated that the Committee on 
Quarantine had nothing further to report. The remonstrance had not been pre- 
pared, not having been deemed necessary. 

The special order of the day was next taken up, viz., the majority and minority 
reports of the special committee on the coasting and lake trade. The majority re- 
port being signed by Captain E, Nye, (Chairman,) Wiit1am T. Coremay, F. W. 
Jones, Oxiver State, Jr, The minority report was made by Mr. Wiit1am NE son. 


Remarks of Wit11am Ne son on the Coasting Trade, de. 

A single fact might satisfy gentlemen that there would be very little risk in 
opening our coasting trade to foreign vessels. Of all the ships which are constantly 
loading at this port, for India, China, Australia, east and west coasts of South 
America, I think I am safe in saying, that not one in one hundred of them is foreign, 
although they have as much right to load here for those places as our own ships. 
I might go further, and say, that I believe hardly an instance can be named of a 
foreign vessel loading here for the places I hdve mentioned. Why then should we 
be afraid of any great competition if we should open our coasting trade to California ? 

Some years ago, England threw open her extensive colonial carrying trade to the 
ships of all nations. Her object in doing so, no doubt, was to benefit her own citi- 
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zens generally, by the reduction in freights, which would naturally be produced by 
competition. Our own ships availed themselves of the privilege, to the profit and 
advantage of many of them; and it would be unworthy of a great nation like the 
United States, to be anxious to grasp every thing and unwilling to reciprocate. 
We have no colonies, and, therefore, have nothing to give in return but our coasting 
trade, which it appears to me would be made but little use of by foreign vessels. 

There is a constant cry that England is monopolizing nearly the whole of the 
profitable portion of the carrying trade between Great Britain and the United States. 
Now I think the remedy for that is, that as we cannot or will not build suitable 
steamers for ourselves, we should be allowed to purchase foreign steamers and place 
them under the United States flag, and then I have no doubt we can run them and 
manage them as well as the English people, and have a fair share of the trade for 
ourselves. 

Mr. Jony H. Brower made some lengthy remarks in reference to the objects of 
Mr. Lixpsay’s mission—the coasting trade, English steamers, dc. 

Captain Nre said that Mr. Linpsay, when he spoke to the Chamber, proposed the 
opening of the coasting trade and the California trade. If this were opened, there 
would soon be a line of steamers running from Victoria to Panama, over 7,500 miles 
along the Pacific coast. These vessels would receive subsidies from the British 
government, and carry mails and passengers, As our government had given up 
granting subsidies, he would recommend that we hold on to the coasting trade, at 
least until we were able to build iron ships; then we might be in a better position to 
compete with Great Britain. 

After some further remarks from Mr. Netson, Mr. Snow said, that in the South 
Mr. Luxpsay’s doctrine was about to go into practice. He would, therefore, move 
that the present committee be dissolved, that a new committee be organized to 
make a new report more in accordance with the present position of the country and 
what it required. If either of the reports were adopted, he would vote for that of 
the minority. 

Royal Puetps said, that the majority report had taken a much wider range than 
the resolution creating the committee warranted. This question of coasting trade 
had been brought before the Chamber as the result of several interviews held by 
the Executive Committee of the Chamber with the Honorable Mr. Linpsay, a mem- 
ber of the British Parliament. At those interviews, Mr. Linpsay had become con- 
vinced that no measure for throwing open the entire coasting trade of the United 
States could be carried in this Chamber, and both Mr, Liypsay and the committee 
then agreed to limit the discussion to the carrying trade between the Atlantic and 
Pacific ports, This Chamber was well aware of the liberality the British govern- 
ment had shown to foreign shipping, in throwing open the carrying trade between 
the mother country and her colonies, as well as the inter-colonial trade ; that our 
ships now traded as freely between Calcutta, Bombay, Ceylon, &c., as British ships, 
and he could not for a moment believe that this Chamber, in which the shipping 
interest was so largely represented, would hesitate to grant this small boon to British 
shipping. Mr, Puetrs particularly urged this course, because, after all, it was not 
a vote which was going to make a law, or even recommend it to our own government, 
but merely a simple expression of the opinion of the New-York Chamber of Com- 
merce, elicited at the courteous solicitation of one of England’s commercial represen- 
tatives. Mr. Preps added, that as he could not now vote either for the majority or 
minority reports, he should do so, if during this debate a proper opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 
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Mr. Puetrs then offered the following resolution: “That in view of the great ad- 
vantages which have accrued to American shipping from the liberality of the 
government of Great Britain, in giving us a perfect equality with her own ships in 
all her colonial and coasting trade, this Chamber would see with satisfaction such a 
modification of our coasting trade regulations as would concede to foreign ships all 
the privileges of our own ships, in the trade between the Atlantic and Pacific ports 
of the United States by way of Cape Horn.” 

In regard to the other part of the majority report, viz., that referring to the 
registration of foreign-built ships, Mr. Paetrs might not have interfered with it had 
the subject related to wooden ships only, for he believed that in timber and ship- 
carpenters America had nothing to fear from any nation, but when we come to 
compete in iron and blacksmiths, the case was very different, and although we might 
in time be able to build this kind of ships, it was clear we could not do it now; 
and the question, therefore, was whether we should do it for an indefinite number of 
years, till by augmented population we could reduce the price of both material and 
labor, or whether we should allow our countrymen to procure iron ships, where they 
could be got cheapest ; and in this connection we should not lose sight of the fact, 
that, in adopting the “sit still policy,” we should not only have our noble and once 
unrivalled packet ships driven from the ocean by the iron screw propellers, but that 
we should have the mortification of witnessing the destruction of the school of one 
of our most valuable class of citizens, viz., the master’s mates of American vessels. 
Mr. Puetps then offered the further following resolution, viz.: ‘‘ That in the opinion 
of this Chamber it is desirable, for the best interests of trade and commerce, that 
the law of the United States entitling vessels to registry should be so modified as 
to allow American citizens to obtain the United States flag for foreign-built iron 
ships, whether steamers or sailing vessels, the same as if built in the United States,” 

Mr. Orpyke coincided with the views of the last speaker, but he thought neither 
report came up to the question in point. He understood the subject referred to the 
committee was simply the coasting trade between the Atlantic and the Pacific ; but 
since the Chamber had accepted the reports, the whole subject was before the Cham- 
ber. The proposition of Mr. Lixpsay was liberal and founded on just principles of 

reciprocity ; and in his opinion the majority report did not fairly state or deal with 
it, nor did that of the minority. 

After further remarks from Captain Nyr, 

Mr. Brower said the merchants of New-York, as a mass, were in favor of free 
trade, Open the door for free trade ; then admit foreign ships to the coasting trade, 
but not before. 

Some further debate ensued, after which Captain MarsHatt said the country was 
not in a fit position to adopt either of the reports, nor did he think the Chamber 
was. He would, therefore, move that the consideration of the matter be indefinitely 
postponed. Adopted with but one or two dissenting voices. 

The following nominations were made April 4, for membership, which will be 
acted upon at the monthly meeting in May : 


Nominated by 
Bensamin F, Borter, 47 Exchange Place, Roya. Paetrs. 
MansFieLtp Lovett, 7 New-street, Cates F, LIinpstey. 
Peter Martz, 27 William-street, ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, 
Luxe T, Merrit, 189 Broadway, Pavt Sporrorp, 


On motion, the Chamber adjourned. 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES TARIFFS. 


| FROM THE FIRST ENACTED, 1789, TO THAT OF 1861 INCLUSIVE. 


Amuone the chief. difficulties which the country encountered in its 
colonial state was the absence of manufactures, and this want was in 
some one allied to the financial difficulties of the several colonies since 
each its particular system for raising revenue, and little harmony 
existed between them. There being no general industrial employment for 
a large class of people, the general wealth or ability to pay taxes was 
much less than it would have been had all labor found productive employ- 
ment. The policy of the Imperial government had been to confine the 
industry of the colonists to the production of food and raw materials, and 
to the commerce which grew out of their transportation. The policy of 
prohibiting manufactures compelled the colonists to seek for their supplies 
of goods in the mother country, in exchange for their tobacco and the 
proceeds of fish and flour sold in the West Indies, the Catholic countries 
9 Europe, and elsewhere, Notwithstanding the prohibition of the 

other country the — industrial turn of the people caused some 
manufactures to spring up, but the extent of that interest at the time of 
the formation of the federal government was subordinate to both the 
commercial and agricultural interests, Although the urgent want of 
manufactures was admitted by common consent, these commercial and agri- 
cultural interests did not regard with favor the evident secenity thas 
existed for the heavily indebted federal government to raise its revenue 
from duties on imported goods. The country was exhausted by its long 
struggle, and what little capital was possessed by individuals was mostly 
embarked in commerce. These merchants were jealous of a system of 
finance which it was apprehended would weigh heavily upon their interests. 
It so happened that, at the time of the recognition of the United States as 
an independent nation, the governments of both France and England were 
di to facilitate national intercourse by proximate free trade regula- 
tions. In 1786 Mr. Pitt proposed a reciprocal trade between the United 
States and Great Britain, and in the same policy the governments of France 
and England negotiated a liberal commercial treaty, by which their 
reciprocal import duties were ten and twelve per centum ad valorem only, 
and in December, 1787, by decree, France extended the fullest free trade to 
the United States. Under these circumstances the thirteen colonies, which 
had suddenly become one nation by the removal of all internal restraints 
simultaneously with the opening of the freest external trade to their en- 
terprise, grew with unexampled prosperity. The new lands of the west 
began, under enterprises stimulated by the active foreign demand for pro- 
duce, to draw heavily upon the scanty supply of labor. The nascent man- 
ufactures were consequently compelled to struggle against want of cap- 
ital, free importation, almost total absence of manufacturing experience, 
and scarcity of labor. The country was heavily in debt, and its resources 
very limited. The right to collect duties upon imports had been delega- 
ted by the States to the federal government for its support, and under 
that right the first tariff of 1789 was passed with the following pream- 
ble: “ Whereas, it is necessary for the support of the government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the encouragement 
and. protection of manufactures, that duties be laid, etc.” 
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The p erwene here introduced in relation to encouraging manufactures 
took a definite shape in 1791, when Gen. Hamilton, in his celebrated 
report claimed power for the federal government to encourage learning, 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce under the authority to levy im- 

osts for the “ general welfare.” This doctrine was immediately opposed 
Mr. Madison, Mr. Jefferson, and others, and the operation of the tariff, 
by a vote of forty-one to eight in favor of a resolution of Mr. Madison, 
was limited to seven years. The duties imposed by the act of 1789 
were very moderate, ranging from five to seven and one-half per centum 
ad valorem. In 1790 an increase of duties was required to meet tho 
public debts, and this was voted to be collected and paid until “ the debts 
and purposes for which they were pledged shall be fully discharged.” 
Twelve states voted on the adoption of the law. The eight votes of 
Massachusetts were given against it, also Connecticut two, New Hamp- 
shire one, New York one, Maryland two, South Carolina one, making fifteen 
to forty in favor. The increase in this case was small, and in March, 
1792, Gen. Hamilton again asked for two and one-half per cent. more du- 
ties, “for the protection of the frontiers and other purposes,” remarkingg 
“The addition of two and one-half per cent. to the duty on the man- 
ufacture of articles now rated at five per cent., will constitute an import- 
ant, though not an excessive augmentation, nevertheless it is proposed that 
it shall be only temporary, and there is reasonable ground for expectation, 
that the cause for having recourse to it, will not be of long continuance.” - 
These moderate views in relation to the amount of tax may excite a 
smile in the present day, but they indicate the comparative poverty of 
the country at that time, when capital was limited, and currency far from 
abundant, and when that elasticity which credit and greater play of cap- 
ital have imparted to commerce in our day did not exist. The duties 
asked for were granted by a vote of thirty-seven to twenty in the House. 

Of the twenty votes opposed to this Jaw sixteen came from the South. 

In 1794, the tariff was again revised in favor of more revenue. By it 
the duties on woven goods, and on iron were raised to fifteen per cent., 

and on glass to twenty per cent. Three years later, viz, March 3d, 1797, 

more revenue being required, a law was passed adding two and one-half 

per centum ad valorem to all duties. This law was passed by a vote of 
sixty-six to twenty-one. Kentucky and Tennessee having been admitted, 
voted in support of it. Of the twenty-one opposed votes, Pennsylvania 
gave seven, and Virginia five; Massachusetts three—ten in favor of it. 
In the course of the fifteen years that elapsed from the passage of tho 
tariff of 1789 to the year 1804, the most astounding changes had taken 
place in the face of Europe. The French revolution had soon put an end 
to the liberal commercial policy of France and England, and the events 
of the subsequent wars had subjected the commerce of the United States 
to great inconvenience, although they had in some degree increased the 
demand for agricultural produce. In this country the invention of the 
cotton gin had given new life to southern industry, and a vast staple to 
shipping freights, nevertheless the piracies in the Mediterranean had 
attracted the attention of the government, and in March, 1804, further 
duties were required for the expenses of their repression. The proceeds 
of these duties were specially appropriated, to a fund to be called the 
“ Mediterranean fund,” to “protect the commerce and seamen of tho 
United States against the Barbary Powers.” By this law about two and 
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one-half per cent additional was laid upon the duties, and it was passed 

a unanimous vote, every member present voting yea. Ohio, newly 

i being included in the affirmative. On the following day, 
March 27, 1804, a law eens more duties on certain articles was 
passed, sixty-five to forty-one. From that period the commerce of the 
country encountered increasing difficulties from the growing animosity 
between the contending parties in Europe, and their efforts to enlist 
neutrals in their quarrels. The embargo law, and the non-intercourse 
laws were finally followed by war. e tariff underwent no further 
revision until July 1, 1812, when a law was passed doubling all the 
duties in force, and so to continue until the expiration of one year after 
the declaration of peace. This law passed the House by a vote of seven- 
ty-six to forty-eight. The forty-eight nays were given, twenty-two by 
New England, nine by New York, two from Pennsylvania, and the re- 
mainder from the South. These duties operating during a war when the 
large force of the enemy was employed in destroying commerce could not 
be supposed to be very productive, nevertheless, goods being very scarce 
and high, great profits were derived from the successful landing of cargoes, 
tothe entry of which, these large profits tempted many colonial connivances. 
The government revenues from that source were, therefore, more than 
could reasonably have been expected. That tariff of 1812 may, however, 
be said to have closed the old commercial policy of the government. 
The return of peace inaugurated a new policy which ultimately produced 
important results, and which had a great influence upon the course of 
political events. The tariff of April 27, 1816 was the exponent of an 
entire new policy, growing out of newly created interests, and before 
~_— upon that we may here illustrate the change from the old to the 
new policy by inserting the following table, on next page, which shows 
the duties levied by each general tariff since the formation of the gov- 
ernment, upon nine leading heads of imports. 

It will be observed that up to 1812 the duties on spirits, sugar, and 
coffee were specific, and on all others ad valorem. The highest of the 
latter being upon glass, The tariffs here given are the general tariffs, 
there were intermediate enactments changing the rates upon special arti- 
ticles. Hence, when in 1812 all the duties were doubled, the rates did 
not in all cases, as for example on glass, amount to double the rate of 
1804, With the tariff of 1816, the specific system came more into use, as 
in the case of bar iron. There was also introduced, what was called the 
minimum principle, which was in effect a specific duty. Thus the duty 
upon cotton goods was twenty-five per cent., but all goods that cost less 
than twenty-five cents per yard were to be deemed to have cost twenty- 
five cents, on which the duty at twenty-five per cent. would amount to 
six and one-quarter cents, so that the minimum duty which could be paid 
on cottons was six and one-quarter cents per yard. This principle oper- 
ating upon cottons was, by the tariff that passed May, 1828, made to 
operate also to a greater extent upon woollens, as follows : 


Woollens costing not over 33} cts. duty, 14 cts. per yd. cts. 
se " * depen 45 per cent. or 22.50 pr. yd. mini'm 
xe “over 60 “ “ andnotover$i1,00,45 “ “ “ 45.00 « “ 
“ “ “ $1 00 “ “ “ “ a 3 45 “ “ “ 1.12.50 “ “ 
“ “ “ 2,50 “ “. “ “ 4,00, 45 “ “ “ 1.80.00 “ “ 


By this operation on cloth that cost forty-five cents per yard would 
pay fifty per cent; one costing twenty-two and one-half cents per yard 
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would pay one hundred per cent ; and one costing two dollars and sixty 
cents per yard would pay seventy percent. The average would be about 
eighty per cent, instead of forty-five as given in the table. This system 
was preserved in the general tariff that passed in 1828, These advancing 
rates ona specific basis were so much ‘the more onerous’ upon ‘imports 
that the progress of inventions and discoveries in machines and science, 
aided: by the sharp competition, that a return of general peace between 
the countries of _ developed, were rapidly reducing the cost of 
goods, while the qualities were improving. At the time that policy 
was inaugurated in 1816 a new state of affairs was being developed in 
respect of the national industry, While the general interests of the 
country up to the war had been commercial and agricultural, a certain 
progress had been made in manufactures. Toward the close of the last 
century spinning of yarns had been introduced from England, and this 
industry, under the force of new inventions, which had not only extended 
the sup ote cheapened the price of raw materials, but also greatly 
reduced the cost of manufacturing by supplanting hand labor with mar- 
vellous. machines, had become nelly extended. The weaving of cloth 
by machines had not, however, been undertaken, nor had the, in England, 
newly invented power looms been introduced. Glass, iron and earth- 
enware were represented as flourishing to some extent, but when the war, 
ee embargo and non-intercourse, that had thrown the capital of 
the Middle and New England States out of commerce, took place, it found 
the country in great straits for want of the usually imported manufactures, 
The ships being laid up, capital sought a new direction, and manufactures 
offered the field for employment. It was then that Mr. Lowell returned 
from Europe with a knowledge of all the recently invented spinning and 
weaving machines. He, in connection with Patrick T. Jackson, Esq., of 
Boston, started those machine factories that have since grown into the 
@ city of Lowell, with its magnificent position in respect to the national in- 
dustry. These and similar enterprises undertaken during the war formed 
an interest that thrust itself upon the notice of the government. The 
war had also developed the financial weakness of the federal government. 
By paralyzing the commercial interest it had given a rude shock to the 
union, and the tendency seemed to be to decentralize power, or to destroy 
the equilibrium, by a so to speak, centrifugal force. Almost the sole 
means on which the government had to depend was borrowing. In the 
four years ending with 1815 the whole revenues had been one hundred 
and forty-eight million six hundred and eighty-four thousand dollars. Of 
this amount ninety-seven million six hundred and forty-four thousand 


dollars had been borrowed, and four million had been obtained by taxa- . 


tion. The public debt, therefore, which had been forty-five million one 
hundred and twenty thousand three hundred and four dollars up to: 1st. 
January, 1812, had risen to one hundred and twenty-seven million three 
hundred and thirty-four thousand nine hundred and thirty-four dollars, 
January 1816, e credit of the government was at a low point, and 
the continuance of the war would Rees presented accumulating difficul- 
ties. There was then an eminent necessity for strengthening the hands 
of the government not by direct taxes, which could with difficulty be 
enforced, but by higher indirect taxes. This view was taken by John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, then a member of the House, and he 
favored the higher tariff of 1816, which met the views of the grow- 
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ing manufacturing interests. Acting in concert with Mr. Lowell, of 
Massachuse Oe my Enea erao es MomaPle er imum system sd 
been devised by Mr. Lowell, and which was adopted. 
The debates on the new tariff which became necessary on the return 
of peace were the first signs of the crystallization of party views upon the 
question of protection for protection’s sake. Up to that time the protec- 
tion extended to manufactures was confessedly incidental. The duties 
had been laid in the view to revenue, and adjusted so as to give the larg- 
est amount while aiding manufactures, without interfering with trade. 
As we have said, the em non-intercourse and war combined to send 
an enormous amount of capital from the employment of commerce to 
those manfactures. In the discussion on the tariff, March 22, 1816, 
Mr. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, said that within eight years previous to 
that time one hundred million of dollars had in the country been invest- 
ed in manufactures, This interest was now exposed, not only to the 
that had during the war accumulated abroad, and which came to 
the United States for a market at all hazards, but to the fact that those 
ay were the production of the new inventions and discoveries that 
ad in England cheapened cost and improved qualities. Against this 
triple combination of quantity, cheapened cost, and improved qualities the 
manufacturers of the country were called upon to contend, and they re- 
quired that their claims to government aid should be recognized. Those 
claims were contested by the shipping interests, which had also suffered 
by the war, Mr. Pickens, of Massachusetts, contended that twenty-five 
r cent. for two years was abundance of protection for manufacturers. 
niel Webster, then representing New Hampshire, proposed that thirty 
per cent. should be a maximum duty, to be gradually reduced after two 
years. The great commercial and national interests of the country he 
contended depended upon free trade. The defences of the country de- 
pended upon the navy, which in its turn is born of commerce. That fare 
more employment was given by a certain amount of capital employed in 
shipping than in the same amount employed in manufacturing. Mr. 
Smith, of South Carolina, proposed a reduction of the sugar duties claim- 
ed for Louisiana, and Mr. Wright, of Pennsylvania, proposed to exclude 
from voting all members concerned in manufactures. Mr. Randolph was 
in favor of encouraging individual or family manufacture, but not corpo- 
rate. Mr. Calhoun, of South Carolina, stated that although his section 
had no direct interest in manufactures, yet upon national grounds he ad- 
mitted the claims of the manufacturers. The war had demonstrated the 
weakness of a country which depended altogether upon foreigners for 


_ its supplies, produce, and raw materials in exchange for goods. When 


hostilities rendered intercourse impossible, the produce could not be sold, 
and people suffered by being deprived of goods, while the government, 
distressed in its finances, could get little aid from people whose produce 
was unsalable. Such an extent of manufactures as would employ a large 
part of the population in working up materials and food into merchan- 
dise that would employ a coasting trade in the interchange was indis- 
pensable to the national welfare, and the unity of the States. The 
course of events in Europe had forced upon the federal government a 
line of policy, of which embargo and war were the necessary measures. 
That line of national policy had called into being a large amount of 
forced manufactures that were — to the country. Those manu- 
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factares had not sprung up in the ordinary course of national -ndustry, 
but had suddenly resulted from the same national policy that had largely 
increased the public debt. Peace had come, as a matter of course, bring- 
ing with it the necessity of paying the debt, and the danger of ruin to 
those manufactures which had been called into being by the war. The 
duty of the government was in levying duties to pay its debts, also to 
protect those investments of manufactures, which had originated in the 
same necessity as the debts. The manufactures would be firmly estab- 
lished under the shield of the duty necessary for the discharge of debt, and 
by the time the debt was paid the protection would be no longer needed. 
While they were to be protected from the effects of peace, it was also 
the policy of the government to attract hither those crowds of skilled 
workmen which the wars of Europe had set afloat. Like the edict of 
Nantes, the convulsions of Europe had driven forth its industry, of which 
it would be the part of wisdom to profit. These views prevailed, and 
the tariff was adopted by a vote of eighty-cight to fifty-four. 

It is obvious that the tariff, thus raised in rates, operating upon the 
flood of goods, which, attracted by the war prices, poured into the coun- 
try at the return of peace, could not but fill the public treasury. The 
highest amount ever previously received had been sixteen million three 
hundred and sixty-three thousand five hundred and fifty dollars in 1808, 
just before the operation of the embargo. The amount collected in 
1816 was thirty-six million three hundred and six thousand cight hundred 
and seventy-four dollars. This figure, indicative of an enormous impor- 
tation, was also the precursor of a revulsion in trade, as the consequence 
of pouring such immense quantities of goods into a country impoverished 
by war. The amount of imports was one hundred and forty-seven mil- 
lion one hundred and three thousand dollars, consequently the average 
duty was over twenty-four per cent. against eleven and one-half per cent. 
in 1808. The large importations were met to some extent by the in- 
creased export of domestic produce, which had also accumulated during 
the war, and which in 1816 reached sixty-four million, exceeding by 
twenty million, or nearly fifty per cent. the exports of any former 
year. The excess of imports was still, however, very large, but the incor- 
poration of the new United States Bank, which went into operation April 
7, 1817, did much toward sustaining the markets, nevertheless, the pres- 
sure, as well upon importers as manufacturers, was very severe. 

The new tariff did not have the anticipated effect in aiding manufactures ; 
on the other hand by tempting larger investments in the hope of anticipated 
profits, it increased the competition, while it dilated the circle of the 
manufacturing interests. The capital of New England went more decid- 
edly into that branch of industry, so much so, that the voice of New 
England began now to be decidedly on the side of protection, There is 
no doubt but that competition had much to do with the continued alleged 
distress of the manufacturers, but it was also the case that increase of 
machinery abroad under the new inventions that were rapidly produced, 
ever cheapening cost, and improving qualities, bore heavily upon the 
manufacturers here, who did not keep up with those advantages, and they 
declared those duties, which, in 1816, had by Webster and Pickens been 
considered abundant, if continued for two years, inadequate. The coun- 
try was also undergoing re-action from war prices, caused by a return of 
the banks to specie payments under the action of the new United States 
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ich it had beowe ve discharge > Crsapany 
rices, which it e@ very onerous to di in a specie cur- 
Toqweatly depicted in the House, March 81, 1624, whon ho. projet 
eloquentl i in ouse, 81, 1824, when he projected 
olsun atin “The geueral distress,” said he, “is iaidkdaned by 
the diminished exports of our national produce ; by the alarming diminu- 
tion of the circulating medium; by the numerous bankruptcies ex- 
tending to all orders of society; a universal complaint of want of em. 
ployment, and a reduction of the wages of labor; by the ravenous 
pursuit after public situations, not for the sake of their honors, but as a 
means of private subsistence,” etc. etc. The remedy according to Mr, 
Clay, was in the higher duties proposed by the tariff bill of 1824. 

“The object of the bill under consideration is to create this home mar- 
ket, and to lay the foundation of a ‘genuine American policy, and it is 
incumbent upon the partisans of the ‘foreign policy’ to demonstrate that 
eo Sore market is an adequate vent for the surplus produce of our 

This was the elaboration of the argument of Mr. Calhoun in 1816, but 
the South was now satisfied with the existing protection. The govern- 
ment finances were recovering, the debt was being rapidly diminished, 
and that section no longer r ed with favor a system that they alleged 
built up an exclusively northern interest. Mr. Clay remarked that if 
the North and West were unassociated with the South, they would pro- 
hibit every foreign fabric; “but,” said he, “they are fortunately con- 
nected with the South, which believes its interest to require a free ad- — 
mission of foreign manufactures.” . x 

The brilliant argument of Mr. Clay found its leading opponent in Mr. 
Webster. He denounced theterm “American policy.” “Sincethe speaker,” 
said he, “ denominated the policy he recommends a new policy in the coun- 
try, one is a little curious to know why this imitation of other nations is 
denominated an ‘ American policy,’ while on the contrary, a preference for 
our own established system is called a ‘foreign policy.’ Sir, that is the 
truest American policy which shall most usefully employ American capital 
and American iabor, and best sustain the whole population. He seems to 
me to argue the question as if all domestic industry were confined to the 
production of manufactured articles, as if the employment of our own capi- 
tal and our own labor, in the occupation of commerce and navigation were 
not as emphatically domestic industry as any other occupation. One man 
makes a yard of cloth at home; another raises agricultural products and 
buys a yard of imported cloth. Both these are equally the earnings of 
American industry. There is no foundation for the distinction which 
attributes to certain employments the peculiar appellation of ‘ American 
industry.’ We hear of the fatal policy of 1816, and yet the law of 1816 
was passed avowedly for the benefit of manufactures, and with very few 
exceptions, imposed upon articles imported very great additions oan 


in some important instances, indeed, amounting to prohibition. Let us 

now suppose that we are beginning the protection of manufactures by 

duties on imports, What we are asked to do is to render those duties 

higher. The government has already done much for protection, and it 

ought to be presumed to have done enough.” These leading arguments 

by Clay and Webster respectively, were followed by debates on cotton, 
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‘woollen, iron, glass, and other articles, all of which claimed protection. 
Mr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, replied to Mr. Webster, charging that 
the shipping had sgt seat by the government more than any other 
interest. Mr. Foote, of Connecticut, made a long pr oe in opposition 
to the so-called “ American policy.” Mr. Clarke, of New York, showed 
that iron making was then very profitable ; and Mr. Todd, of Pennsylvania, 
replied, contending that iron could not be made without protection. Mr. 
Hamilton, of gino he gamma ee We are told, Mr. Speaker, that our 
emagraee | establishments will, in a very short period, supply the 
place of the foreign demand. The iniddaety of this taps may fe Wiens. 
ured by one or two facts: our factories now take eighty thousand bales, 
or less than one sixth of the crop, which in 1824 was six hundred thou- 
’ sand bales. Now, how long will it take to increase those manufactures 
to a scale equal to the consumption of this production can not be deter- 
mined, but it will be some years after the ames will have been written 
on the fortunes of the South.” It may be here called to mind that the 
crop of 1860 was four million six hundred thousand bales, and the con- 
sumption in the United States nine hundred thousand bales, or one-fifth . 
the whole product. 

The tariff, thus long and earnestly debated, became a law, and continued 
in operation four years. If we compare it with four years of the tariff of 
1816, we shall find the results, as far as the rates of taxation went, to 
have been as follows : 


TOTAL DUTIABLE DUTIES AVERAGE 
IMPORTS, PER CENT. 
Tariff of 1816, (four years,) to 1924,......$264,962,457........4. $ 90,430,612.......... 85. per cent. 
“ sae ° een ye98 801,558,885. ......... 121,687,942.... 22... 40} 


The average duty for the whole period was thus raised five and one- 
quarter per cent. on the whole amount of dutiable se ss of which the 
amount imported increased fourteen per cent. In this period of four 
years the amount of goods imported free of duty was not large, and did 
not much vary annually in amount. The larger amount of imports that 
took place under the tariff of 1824, are an index of the great speculative 
activity that had‘ sprung up all over the world, following the enactment 
of what was known as Pecl’s bill, of 1819, which restored specie pay- 
ments to the Bank of England. The negotiation of foreign loans in 
London was very active up to 1825, and the capital of England, emana- 
ting from London, flowed freely over the commercial world, until the 
movement ended in the explosion of 1825. Inthe same period in the 
United States the new United States Bank had got successfully into 
operation. The financial machinery of commerce had been restored to 
working order. The government paid off annually some six million 
of the public debt, the amount of which had been reduced from one 
hundred and twenty-seven million in 1816 to ninety million in 1823, and 
to sixty-seven million four hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars in 
1828, This operation had tended to make capital plenty, and the on 
tective system attracted it into manufactures to a considerable extent. The 
amount employed in woollen manufactures rose from ten millions at the 
peace, to fifty million in 1827, when the depression, resulting from the re- 
vulsion of 1825, involving the failure of the American banker in London, 
Samuel Williams, was upon the market. The English goods were manu- 
factured under growing improvements in the means of cheapening cost, 
and the American manufactures encountered them in their market at a 
90 
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moment when that market, suffering under the effects of the financial 
revulsion, was surcharged with their own productions; they, therefore, 
insisted upon 9 revision of the tariff in their favor, and, January, 1827, 
Mr. Mallary, of Vermont, presented petitions from woollen manufactur- 
ers, spraying for relief. He represented the large investments in woollens 
in New England, the ey 24a they were to the country, and the neces- 
sity of sustaining them by the proposed bill, which raised the rates, and 
applied the minimum principle to them, and without which these inter- 
ests would be destroyed. 

Mr. Cambreleng, representative of New York city, spoke in oppo- 
sition. He denounced the bill as an attempted imposition upon the 
House. “That while the bill purported to charge thirty-three and one- 
third per cent. duty, it really levied two hundred per cent., and that its 
object was, and its effect would be, entirely to prohibit the import of 
woollen consumed by the poor, while it taxed highly those used 
by the rich; that the woollen manufacturers were suffering only: from 
their own over speculations.” Mr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, also op- 
posed the bill “as prohibitive in its nature, and was in no shape one for 
revenue. He had voted for the protection upon woollens in 1824, but 
that was no reason why he should favor the prohibition now proposed.” 
Mr. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, denounced it as a tax upon the poor. 
Mr. Mitchell, of South Carolina, opposed the bill as oppressive upon the 
people. “The bills,” he said, “of 1789, 1816, and 1824 taxed those 
who consumed the goods in the proportion in which they consumed 
them, and that was right and just. The present bill taxes the poor, and 
exempts the rich.” On the other side it was argued by Tristram Burges, 
of Rhode Island, that “ the proposed bill was not to impose higher taxes, 
but to give the protection that had been sought by that of 1824, but 
which ie been evaded by fraudulent entries.” Mr. Cambreleng remark- 
ed, that “the bill contained nothing to prevent evasions that had not 
been in that of 1824, it contained simply higher duties, disguised as low 
ones.” John Davis, of Massachusetts, stated that,“ under the law of 1824 
extensive frauds had been practised, by which the value of one hundred 
million of property suffered, and it was now sought only to prevent those 
evasions.” i. W. Dwight, of Massachusetts, supported the same view, 
and claimed that “the bill was to relieve sixty million dollars of property, 
and seventy thousand people.” The bill passed the House, but failed to 
become a law. 

The excitement throughout the country was greatly increased under 
the efforts of the saeastiiting interests, to bring a pressure to bear 
upon Congress. <A convention of the friends of protection was called 
to meet at Harrisburg, July 30, 1827. It was attended by delegates 
from the New England and Middle States. The question of protec- 
tion, in general, was earnestly discussed, and a memorial was drawn 
up addressed to Congress, accompanied by a draft bill proposing a large 
augmentation of duties. This action of manufacturers, as a body, added 
to the excitement of the times, on the approach of the Presidential elec- 
tion, particularly in the planting States, upon the subject of those duties. 
The protective policy had become the issue on which great parties were 
divided. The great discussions on the subject took place in 1816, 1820, 
1824, and in 1828, each time at the last long session that preceded the 
Presidential election, Like every subject, which is long publicly dis- 
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oussed, it had come to excite men’s minds, and sections began to demand 
those positive advantages which they derived from protection as a right, 
while others resisted the policy as an oppression, The members from 
the planting States showed continually increasing bitterness, while the 
favored interests continually demanded more efficient protection. 

The excitement caused prudent men, who had favored the protective 
policy as one that encouraged spinning, weaving, and knitting at home, 
or fire-side industry, to change their views. The protection seemed more 
to favor corporate capital, and to operate unequally. The planting States 
became more determined to resist a policy which they regarded as bene- 
fitting the North at their expense, and the North and East became more 

t in demanding a continuance of a system which they alleged had 
tempted their capital into investments, that would be ruined if the gov- 
ernment changed that policy. This ground was taken by Daniel Web- 
ster, who, in his speech of 1826, declared for the highest protection, as 
opposed to the free trade policy that he had formerly advocated. He) 
remarked, “ He who is not wise enough to be always right, should be — 
wise enough to change his opinion when he finds that he is wrong.” He_ 
also stated that when the capital of New England was invested in commerce 
the interest of that section was free trade, but when tht government, by 
its policy, had driven it from ships into factories, those interests demanded 
protection under the circumstances thus forced upon them. In this position 
of affairs the session of 1827-28 came on amid the greatest excitement. 

The famous tariff of 1828, in which the que che pis culminated, 
was drawn up by Silas Wright, of New York, and he defended its protec- 
tive features on the ground that “it was intended to turn the manufactur- 
ing capital of the country to the working up of domestic raw material, 
and not foreign raw materials, Home grown wool, and not imported 
wool.” Mr, Washonsa, of Pennsylvania, opposed the bill as “ prohibi- 
tive.” “The policy of protection was admitted to be the settled policy 
of the country, but that was not prohibition. The system of minimum 
is prohibitive and deceptive; the legislature of Pennsylvania had not 
sanctioned the propositions of the Harrisburg convention, it had declar- 
ed in favor of such a tariff as ‘would enable our manufactures to enter 
into fair competition with foreign manufactures.’” In the course of the 
debate, the sectional tendency of the policy was more and more devel- 
oped. The legislature of South Carolina strongly remonstrated against 
the bill, which finally passed on motion of Silas Wright, one hundred 
and five to seventy-four. Mr. Wilde then moved to amend the title by 
adding the words, “and for the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures.” Mr. Randolph opposed; he said that “domestic manufactures 
were those carried on in the families of farmers; that this bill was to 
rob and plunder one half of the Union for the benefit of the residue.” 
Mr, Drayton moved to amend the title by adding the words, “to increase 
the profits of certain manufactures.” These proposed amendments show 
the temper which the discussion had evolved. 

The e of the bill increased the heat, and on the 10th of February, 
1829, South Carolina, through its senators, Smith and Hayne, entered a 
protest against the tariff of 1828, as “in violation of State rights, and a 
usurpation by Congress of powers not granted to it by the constitution ; 
that the power to encourage domestic industry is inconsistent with the idea 
of any other than a consolidated government; that the power to vrotect 
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\ : res is nowhere granted to Congress, but on the other hand, is 
ia. reserved to the States; that, if it had the power, yet a tariff grossly unequal 
i and ssive, is such an abuse of that power as 1s inco ble with a free 
government; that the interests of South Carolina are agricultural, and 
to cut off her foreign market, and confine her products to an inadequate 
home market, is to reduce her to poverty. For these and other reasons 
the State protests against the as unconstitutional, oppressive, and 
unjust.” The protest was supported by an address from each of the 
South Carolina senators. Mr. Smith remarked, that “yearly, since the 
war duties had been demanded and ted, those duties had drawn 
in | geen numbers of manufacturers, who still demanded higher duties, 
and always obtained them ; this system South Carolina had op , and 
now formally protests against it.” Mr. Hayne said, “the South, in view 
of the policy of the government, might almost be considered as a stran- 
ger in a strange land. The fruits of their industry, had, from the polic 
of the federal government, for many years Past been flowing to the Nort 
in a current as steady and undiverted as the waters of the great gulf 
and as the sources of our prosperity were drying up, that reciprocal in- 
tercourse which had softened asperities, and bound the different parts of 
the country together in bonds of common sympathy and affection, had 
in a great measure subsided, yet the North seems to treat these protests 
as ‘ got up for party purposes.’” ‘The protest of South Carolina was or- 
dered to be printed. The ferment in the Southern States, however, took 
larger proportions. Upon the assembling of the various State legisla- 
tures committees were appointed in several States to inquire into the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress, North Carolina protested against the law. 
The State of Alabama denied the power of Congress to lay duties for pro- 
tection. The legislature of Georgia protested against the tariff, declaring 
that the true construction of the constitution denied Congress the power to 
levy duties for protection, and that“ it would submit to no other construction.” 
A convention, held in South Carolina, passed an ordinance, November 
17, 1832, declaring the revenue-laws of the United States null and void, 
and enjoined the legislature to carry the decree into effect. The legis- 
lature met, and passed the law promptly. The State authorities were 
now arrayed in on to the federal authorities. The militia was 
armed and organized. There were great fears that a collision would 
unite all the Ronis States in opposition to the North. The federal 
government organized a force in Charleston, and General Scott was 
placed in command with two vessels of war. The State collected twelve 
thousand men, and war was imipending when Congress met. The annual 
m e earnestly advised a revision of the tariff, and a reduction of the 
obnoxious duties to the revenue standard. The debt was about to be 
extinguished, and less revenues were wanted. After the assembling of 
Congress the President issued his proclamation to the people of South 
Carolina, calling upon them to obey the laws. South Carolina replied 
by counter proclamation from Gov. Hayne. In this state of affairs Mr. 
Calhoun resigned the Vice Presidency, and was elected to the Senate in 
order to defend the Southern position. The annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury advised a reduction of duties. Congress immedi- 
ately took up the tariff, and a bill making great reductions in rates of 
duties was reported. ‘While the discussion progressed the President 
communicated to Congress the South Carolina nullifying laws. The 
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message stated that the Collector had been ordered to remove to Castle 
Pinckney, but that new powers were required. On January 21, 1833, 
the bill. to. enforce. the payment of the revenue was reported, and the 
matter came fully before Congress, The legislatures of the. several 
States being in session, passed resolutions in relation to the tariff. Ala- 
pama, Georgia, and North Carolina condemned the tariff as unconstitu- 


tional, Georgia Pergo a convention of Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Sa sg ennessee, and Mississippi to devise measures of re- 
lief, Virginia passed resolutions that “the people of Virginia expect” 
that neither the federal government nor the State of South Carolina will 
disturb the public peace. New Hampshire passed resolutions in favor of 
reducing the tariff to the revenue standard. While these things were 
passing, Mr. Clay, February 12, introduced a bill for the permanent. ad- 
justment of the tariff. It set forth that “ duties shall be laid for the pur- 

of raising such revenue as may be necessary to an economical 
administration of government.” The position was taken that the revenue 
required a duty of twenty per cent., and that wherever existing duties 
exceeded that amount, one-tenth of that excess should be taken off Sep- 
tember 30, 1835, and one-tenth each alternate year thereafter, until 1841, 
when one-half the remaining excess should be taken off, and the result- 
ing half September 30, 1842, after which all duties were to be twenty 
per cent., and to be paid in cash, A large number of articles before taxed 
were by this bill placed on the free list and it provided for the home valu- 
ation of the twenty per cent. duty after 1842. This bill, which was con- 
sidered as acceding to the demands of South Carolina, became a law. 
Gov. Hamilton, of South Carolina, accordingly, called the convention 
together, and communicated to it the modification of the tariff, wlfere- 
upon an ordinance was passed repealing the nullification law, and the 
controversy ceased. 

The operation of the compromise thus established went on by bien- 
nial reductions until 1841. During those years, however, great = ait 
overtook the commercial world, and the finances of the government 
were powerfully affected by them. One effect of the passage of the tariff 
of 1828 had been to diminish the import of goods, and to induce, as a 
consequence, a larger importation of specie. This circumstance gave 
cone strength tothe banking movement, at a time when the harvests of 

urope being abundant, money was then cheap, and credits liberal. These 
circumstances initiated a season of speculation, which was fostered by the war 
that had sprung up between the government and the United States bank. 

The government on removing the deposits, placed them with State 
banks, with the reiterated injunction to “loan liberally to merchants.” 
The numberless circumstances that combined to bring about the re- 
vulsion of 1837, and the suspension of the banks, by cutting short the 
importation of goods, ruined the government revenue, and reduced it 
to the issue of Treasury notes to meet current expenses. The large im- 
ports of the year ending with 1836, had, on the extinguishment of the 
public debt, caused a large surplus revenue to accumulate, which had to 
the extent of twenty-eight million been divided among the States. The 
revulsion now compelled a return to the tariff for means of revenue, 
The compromise bill had, however, guaranteed that after 1842 twenty 
per cent. should be a maximum duty, except in case of war. It was 
not thought advisable to violate that compromise, but the twenty per 
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cent. tax was laid upon a large portion of the articles that had been made 
free by the compromise act. ‘his did not meet the requirement, since in 
that year the value of free articles imported fell from sixty-six to thirty 
millions, while those dutiable increased Jess than eight millions. This did 
not, however, prevent Congress from passing a law to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the public land sales, pro rata among the several States. The 
law was to become inoperative if the compromise limit of twenty per cent. 
duties should be infringed. The tariff, therefore, became a question again 
in the following year. The wants of the government were made the basis 
of a new movement similar to that of the Harrisburg convention, and 
a “home league” was formed October 15, 1841, with the object of re- 
storing the high rates. The proceedings of the home league were en- 
do by Mr. Clay and the other friends of the “ American policy.” 
The President, in his annual message, December, 1841, called attention 
to the necessary revision of the tariff, advising a moderate increase, and 
a change of the home valuation principle. The debate upon this passage 
of the message again opened up the whole question of protection. The 
financial distress of the federal government made more revenue ungent, 
and the distress of the manufacturers was urged as a reason why those 
duties should be high. While urging high duties, however, to supply the 
vernment revenues, it was proposed to repeal that section of the land 
istribution act, which, by its operation, brought the land revenues back 
into the federal Treasury upon the violation of the compromise act. 

In the Senate Messrs. Calhoun, Bagby, Benton, and Woodbury con- 
tended with Messrs. Clay, Evans and others, and in the House the debate 
was, very general. Mr. Clay declared the government wants to be the para- 
mount necessity, and appealed to the patriotism of all parties to supply 
them. Mr. Calhoun objected to the proposed tariff, that it was worse 


than that of 1828. The average rate was, indeed, ten per cent. less, but 
the substitution of cash duties for bonds or ay | credit, the substitution 


of specific for ad valorem rates on articles that had fallen in value, the 
home valuation of goods, the arbitary mode of collecting, and the fact 
that it went into operation immediately on its passage, all tended to en- 
hance its injurious features. He said, “I shall not dwell on the fact that 
it openly violates the compromise act, and the pled iven by its 
author and by Gov. Davis, of Massachusetts, that if the South would 
adhere to the compromise while it was operating favorably for the man- 
ufacturers, they would stand by it when it came to operate favorably for 
the South. I dwell not on those double breaches of plighted faith, 
although they are of a serious character, and likely to exercise a very 
pernicious influence over our future legislation, by preventing amicable 
adjustments of questions that may hereafter threaten the peace of the 
country.” The bill was passed with a clause repealing the clause of the 
land law which suspended the distribution of the public lands, making 
the distribution unconditional. For this it was vetoed, August, 1842, 
by John Tyler. 

The debates were full, but with comparatively little excitement, and since 
the want of revenue was so apparent the bill became a law without the ob- 
noxious clause. Messrs. Puchiaan and Wright voting in favor of it for 
revenue reasons, but under protest. The law went immediately into opera- 
tion. Among the changes that it introduced were the payment of duties in 
cash on the home valuation, by which the collector of the port where any 
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iption of should be imported, was to cause to be ascertained the 
actual value of the article in the principal markets of the country where it 
was exported, and at the time ofthe export. To this value should be added 
costs and charges, including commissions, and the aggregate to be the 
value on which the duties are charged ; all goods of wool imported in an 
unfinished state shall be valued as if entirely finished at the place of ex- 
port. The appraisers, collectors, and naval officers were to have power 
to examine parties under oath in relation to values. These were some 
of the provisions that were considered very onerous. The tariff went into 
operation at a time of great general depression in the commercial world, 
and consequently, in a revenue point of view, it was not so successful as 
had been hoped. It did not, however, fail to revive the tariff issue at 
the general elections, The breach of the compromise was charged, but 
the passage was denied as a party measure, The average charge upon 
dutiable goods under it was thirty-three per cent., and it yielded an annual 
average of twenty-six million dollars. 

The change of administration was in 1846 followed by the Mexican war, 
and views in respect of the tariff policy were again changed. The new 
administration proposed three important measures in relation to the duties ; 
the first to abandon the protective theory in favor of a revenue theory, 
that is, to reduce the rates of duty, to levy them ad valorem only, to make 
the rates uniform, and to make them payable in cash; the warehouse sys- 
tem to facilitate the carrying trade; and the independent treasury, by 
which the cash duties were to be collected in gold and silver only. 

The message of the President, December, 1841, remarked upon the 
importance of revenuo rather than protection, and advised a reduction 
of existing rates as necessary to an increase of revenue. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury made an elaborate report of the same tenor, re- 
commending a revenue tariff, in opposition to a protective tariff, or 
the adjustment of the imports to such a point as would collect the 
largest revenue without checking the importation, or in other words, 
the course of trade. Such a bill was introduced from the committee 
of Ways and Means, by Mr. M’Kay, April 14, 1846. It made eight 
schedules, in one of wkeh all liquors were charged seventy-five per 
cent, ad valorem, and all other goods under their respective schedules 
thirty per cent., twenty-five per cent., twenty per cent., fifteen per cent., 
ten per cent., five per cent, ad valorem, and the remainder free. 

It was estimated that these duties would give an average of twenty-four 
per cent, on the dutiable imports, and greatly increase the sum of the 
duties by admitting of a larger trade. ‘This bill was accompanied by the 
“warehouseing act,” which provided for the payment of duties in cash, 
and that goods may be deposited in the public stores, subject to the order 
of the owner for one year upon the payment of duties; that goods in 
bond may be transported to any other port of entry and other provis- 
ions, tending to facilitate the operations of commerce. These bills again 
opened up the tariff discussion. But the former discussions had ex- 
hausted argument pro and con, and there could be little more said on 
the subject. Mr. Collamer defended the protective principle because “ it 
was necessary to national independence,” and the tariff of 1842, “ 
cause it gave revenue cnough,” and he denounced the abandonment as 
intended in this bill, of protection as a am 3 of national government. 
Mr. Rathbon opposed the new bill as “not likely to give sufficient rev- 
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enue.” The debate was very general, but the tariff passed the House Jul 

3, by a vote of one hundred and fourteen to ninety-five, to go into + itd 
tion December 1, 1846. The operation of the tariff was extremely simple, 
all articles not free being charged with ad valorem duties, The warehouse 
system was organized, as also the Independent Treasury system, and the 
course of trade soon adapted itself to the new regulation of specie payments. 

The tariff operated ten years and seven months, viz., the lst of 
December, 1846, to the Ist of July, 1857, and in accordance with the esti- 
mates it averaged twenty-four and one-half per cent. on the dutiable im- 
ports. The average duties under the tariff of 1842 had been twenty-six 
million dollars per annum. The average of the tariff of 1846 was forty- 
six million dollars per annum during its operation. It is to be borne in 
mind, however, that the effect of the gold discoveries by imparting great 
activity to trade in general, promoted. larger aggregate exports from the 
country, which, since it had become a gold exporting country, could receive 
its pay only in those goods which were charged with duty. The same 
influence had also caused a rise in the value of commodities, and of course, 
a larger yield to ad valorem duties operating upon those higher values. 

The same causes, which had imparted such activity to the import trade, 
had given animation to manufactures of all descriptions, and while the gov- 
ernment treasury was overflowing with revenue, the general prosperity was 
apparently sound. The large revenue yielded by the tariff was in excess 
of the expenditures, and a considerable accumulation of gold took place 
in the Treasury vaults, 

This was not quite in accordance with the sub-treasury law, which con- 
templated an amount of revenue no greater than the expenditure, so that 
the gold should pass through the treasury without stopping, thus keeping 
the specie currency active, The accumulation was felt to be an incon- 
venience, and the government sought to reduce it by the purchase of the 
outstanding stock at high premiums, but a permanent remedy was pro- 
posed in a reduction of the rates of duty upon all imported goods. 

President Pierce, in his message of December, 1856, called attention to 
the annual report of Mr. Guthrie, Secretary of Treasury, in relation to 
the necessity of reducing the duties. The report set forth the large rev- 
enues in excess of the wants of the government, and argued that as all 
duties are a tax upon the people, they should be reduced when no longer 
required for the public service. It advised the placing of all materials 
that enter into manufactures, such as are free in Great Britain, upon the 
free list, and also salt as a necessity for Western provision packers. 

A tariff bill was in accordance with these recommendations reported in 
the House January 14, and engaged discussion. Mr. Durfee, of Rhode 
Island, advacuthd ee materials, but wished to discriminate in favor of 
American manufactures, There was but little general interest manifested 
in the country in respect to the proposed changes, The manufacturers 
of the East seemed more disposed to favor the free introduction of raw 
materials than to increase the tax upon the imported goods, The mer- 
chants of New York petitioned for a removal of the duties on sugar. 
The debate in the House went off until January, when it became more 
general upon the bill reported by the Committee of Ways and Means. 
Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, said it was very evident that the revenue must be 
reduced, but that the bill offered was a manufacturers’ bill, intended to 
favor the wool manufacturers of the East at the expense of the wool 
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of the West. Mr. Washburn, of Illinois, wanted lead protected. 
Fir. DeWitt, of Massachusetts, favored the reduction of revenue by free- 
ing raw materials, In the Senate Mr. Adams, of Mississippi, proposed 
making rail road iron free. In the House Messrs. Smith and Garnett, 
of Virginia, favored free trade. Mr. Letcher proposed a reduction of 
twenty per cent. on the tariff of 1846, Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, offered 
a substitute for the bill of which the general features were nearly the same 
as those of the committee of Ways and Means, This finally passed, one 
hundred and ten to eighty-four. Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, denounced it as 
assed by “ fraudulent combination of those who favored the protection 
ore sugar, iron, and the woollen manufactures of Massachusetts. It 
was a blow at the wool grower.” 

In the Senate Mr. Hunter substituted a new bill with large reductions. 
This was opposed by Mr. Brodhead, of Pennsylvania, who favored the 
House bills. Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, opposed it, because he said 
the object was to reduce the revenue, and these reductions would in- 
crease it by tempting importation. Mr. Collamer, of Vermont, took the 
same view of it. Mr. Pugh, of Ohio, opposed both, he*said, “the wool 
manufacturers seek to ruin the wool growers.” Mr. Toombs favored 
larger reductions. Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, wanted the tariff 
abolished altogether. Mr. Toucey, of Connecticut, wanted the revenue 
diminished by adding largely to the free list. Mr. Hunter’s bill finally 
passed, with an amendment by Mr. Douglas, that wool under twenty 
cents, foreign valuation, should be free. A committee of conference 
finally reported Mr. Hunter’s bill with the free list of Mr. Campbell’s. 
This passed the House one hundred and twenty-four to seventy-one, 
March 3d, to go into operation July Ist, 1857. 

The effect of the tariff was to check importation in the spring, and to 
cause a great accumulation of merchandise in bond, to be released after 
July ist. The important reduction from one hundred per cent to thirty 
per cent. on spirits, caused a large quantity to arrive, and tlie failure of 
the Louisiana sugar crop in that year, added very greatly to the effect of 
the reduction of the duty upon sugar, from thirty to twenty-four per 
cent. The elements of revulsion began to manifest themselves with the 
operations of the tariff, in the first months of which the goods in ware- 
house were put upon the market. The money pressure that followed 
came in aid of the designs of the projector of the tariff, in reducing the 
revenue, which fell from sixty-three millions eight hundred and seventy- 
five thousand nine hundred and five in the last year of the tariff of 1846, 
to forty-one millions seven hundred and cighty-nine thousand six hundred 
and twenty-one dollars, in 1858. This diminution of the customs added 
to that of the land sales. under the reaction of speculation, carried the 
revenue far below the amount required for the wants of the government. 
This result once more brought with it the necessity for a revision of the 
tariff in order to restore the revenue. The circumstances that attended the 
session of 1860-61, were such as enabled the passage of the bill reported 
by the Committee of Ways and Means with little debate or investigation, 
the act has restored the highest protective character to the tariff, replacing 
the ad valorem with complicated specific duties, and the bill went into oper- 
ation at such short notice as caused it to operate upon goods ordered under 
the old tariff. There are generally existing circumstances that attend the 
operation of the tariff that may interfere with the revenue from it. 
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_ Having thus briefly sketched the leading circumstances that have at- 
tended the enactment of each of the tariffs passed since the formation of the 
vernment, we may here give from official sources a table showing the 
date and nature of the tariffs passed since the formation of the government ; 
the amount of customs collected in each year, and the amount of im- 
ports on which these duties were paid. 
Up to the year 1821, there were no official tables that would distin- 
geen the free from the dutiable imports, and the total imports given be- 
‘ore that year, are the estimates of the department. Since 1821, the 
amount of imports hag been accurately reported. In the recapitulation, 
we have shown the amount of custom duties collected under each bill, 
and the whole amount of goods on which they were paid. It will be 
observed that the amount of imports, as well as the sum of the duties, 
seems to have fluctuated more in proportion to the general activity based 
upon financial. prosperity, than upon the actual amount of tax levied. 
us, in the year 1842, which was one of great depression, after the 
financial ps ie then just passed, the average duty was twenty-threc 
one-quarter per cent., and the revenue but sixteen millions six hundred 
thousand dol on the other hand, between the years 1846 and 1857, 
an average duty of twenty-four one-half per cent., gave an annual aver- 
age revenue of fifty-two million dollars, or more than three times what 
the same average tax produced in 1842. Again in the four years ending 
with 1842, the average tax was forty-one one-half per cent., and the 
average annual product thirty millions; in the three years ending with 
1860, the average tax was twenty one-quarter per cent., and the product 
forty-eight millions per annum. Thus, half the tax gave double the 
revenue. These facts, with others disclosed by the table, tt that the rate 
of duty levied is a very unsafe guide as to the amount of revenue to be de- 
rived from it, The general circumstances of business, as well abroad, as 
at home, has far more influence upon the flow of importations than the 
tax which is relatively lighter or more onerous, in proportion to the range 
of prices that rise or fall under the influence of speculation or its revulsion. 
The interests of domestic industry have uniformly had an important 
influence upon the various modifications that the protective character of 
the tariffs has from time to time undergone. Since the formation of the 
government the progress of manufactures has been very rapid, since in 
1850, the annual value so produced, was reported at over one thousand 
millions, an interest which on its face is large. With this development, 
the proportion per cent. of similar goods imported has decreased. The 
home manufacturers have had more command of capital, and have been 
enabled to adopt and apply the newest inventions for the improvement of 
qualities and the reduction of cost. They have, therefore, found their 
position annually stronger. As a consequence, the Eastern and Northern 
interest, which in the early years of the government passed from a com- 
mercial to a manufacturing interest, that is, from free trade to protection, 
have latterly become more indifferent to the exclusion of foreign wares, 
but have sought their interests in cheaper materials ; and this disposition 
has elicited an opposition from the Western agriculturists, who cling to 
rotection for raw materials. Meanwhile, the trade of the country has 
come so largely developed, that a moderate tax upon the whole amount 
of imports gives a revenue which should be ample to an economical ad- 
ministration of the government. 
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VOTES BY STATES ON THE PASSAGE OF THE GENERAL TARIFF LAWS. 
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The following table shows the votes given in the House of Representatives on the passage of each of the general tariffs passed since that of 1789, the changing” character 
of the vote East, South, and West, while the steady vote of the northern Middle States is conspicuous fof its adherence to high rates. 
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582 Marine Losses. 


SUMMARY OF LAKE DISASTERS, 1851-1960. 
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OF LAKE DISASTERS [Continued]; 1851-1860. 
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New. York.. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


From OcroseRr 1, 1820, to Jury, 1, 1860. 
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Years EXPORTS. IMPORTS. TONNAGE CL’D. 
ENDING| . 

30. "| Domzsrio Foreien. ToraL. Toran. Amegican.! Foreran, 
1921 | $7,896,605 160,918 629; 174 1 
dae | peaer | “euinaus | “iciouas | “aeons || mow | irae 

9: 34 113,728 oT1 1 
| meee | teres | Sect | Siem | ee | 
ieee | 11,496,719 | 10,451,079 | 21,947,791 38,115, 214,664 21,365 
1897 9,918,510 | _ 23,884187 88,719,644 || 239,968 83,375 
ies | ingame | wound | sticae | deem | Gua | ne 
1830 | 18618978 | 6,079,705 | 19,697,983 85,624,070 229/841 86,574 
Total, | $197,861,179 | 87,972,177 | 215,833,356 || 369,879,563 || 2,185,270 256,592 
118 | 9,809,096 | 25,595,144 5T,077,41 254,381 
10s 250 nomen 26,000,945 Shona’ : 242,749 101 get 
1883 | 15,411,296 | 9,983,821 25,395,117 55,918,449 $84,175 158,566 
1884 469 | 11,662,545 | 25,512,014 73,188,594 361,606 238,650 
1885 | 1,707,867 | 8.687.397 | 30,345,264 88,191,805 589,855 $43,078 
1886 | 19,816,520 | 9.104118 | 28,920,688 || 113,258,416 477,524 855,591 
1837 | 16,088,969 254,450 | 27,338,419 79,301,723 438,008 404,784 
| Bows | oie | Seis | bees | tee | Sie 
1840 | 22,676,609 | 11,597,471 34'264,080 60,440,750 518,202 $43,114 
279,588,191 




























1 

1411 507 
$301,815,779 | 86,507,156 | 385,322,985 || 757,571,840 || 9,979,470 | 4,851,571 
104,542 | 17,902,477 007,019 Mt, 588 878,819 
, PAE rl isaa1'stD Sraee 329° 306 1,570,997 506 798 
66,080,355 | 12,175,935 | 78,206,290 Tre 2r.99 959, 1,084,742 
105,551,740 982; 534,646 || 195,497. 1918317 | 1,085,154 
96,414,908 | 17316430 | 118731.288 || 164776511 || 1'861,682 | 1,140,197 
109,848,509 | 9,262,991 | 119,111,500 || 210,162,454 || 2136877 | 1,395,5 
119;197,301 | 15,805,997 | 134,803, 236,493,485 || 21188670 | 1,405,211 
1039.7 19,801,184 | 108,340,924 || 178,475,786 || 2152885 | 1,182,568 
1 12'818.279 | 117,589,825 ,181, 2.554.134 | 1,276,706 
126,060,967 | 19,494, 145,555,449 || 249.489'877 |} 3,383,595 | 1,190,750 
$959,017,139 1,113,814,645  ||1,915,154,188 || 21,815,192 | 11,436,517 
























































Five years $1,102,8 
Average five years 


eeeene 
eeeces 
eeecee 
ecesee 


Five years 


$625,350,996 
Average five years $125,070,199 


800,901 
80 


11,500 
298 


eecetes 


es 1 
+++ 118,676,317 

. 556,276,696 
eeoees 111,255,339 ....... 
Exports State or N. Y. Orner Brae. Tora, Unrrep States. ae Crnr, 


seeedy 





* 9 months to June 30, and the fiscal year from this time begins July 1. 
Broarrrv.ation or Forrrax Commerce or New York anv Tue U. S. ror Five Years. 


Iuports State or N. Y. Oruer Starrs. Torar, Unrrep States. Per Cent. 
$104,479,468 ..... 


eeree 


erescee 


1,659,077,597 
'331 pd 


teens 


eeeeere 


eeerese dy 


eeeee 


eeeee 









66.79 
53 





66.40 
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Jan.,... 
Feb., .. 
arch 


April, . 
May, .. 
—: “ 
ye Wis 
Sept.,.. 


Nov.,.. 















March,. 


3 mos., 1861, 


Total,.. 


3 mos., 1860. 


Total,.. 


Cargoes, 
Vessels, 





Year 1859, 
Total,.. 











Ships. 


272,000 .. 47,000 .. 98,500... 
253,500 .. 105,250 .. 102,700 . 
161,000 . 57,500 <i 785,600 a's 
105,500 .. 52,500 .. 77,300... 
98,700 .. 57,000 .. 25,600 .. 
129,200 88,100 .. 50,900 .. 
133,000 50,600 .. 40,800 .. 
58,100 .. 54,500... 71,000.. 
199,000 .. 71,600 .. 72,400.. 
190,500 .. 50,500 .. 186,600 .. 
110,250 .. 62,200 .. 100,800 .. 


Marine Insurance Statistics. 


Statement showing the comparative ieee Ships and Freights and 
Cargoes, during the year 1860. - 


I. Losses on Sures anp Freicurs, 


Steamers, Barks. Brigs. Schooners. 
$677,000 .. $26,500 .. $319,200 .. $95,000 .. $60,600 .. $1,178,300 
571,500... pod ‘ 

852,000 .. 
379,000 .. 
640,500 .. 
288,000 .. 
225,000 .. 
200,000 .. 
553,000 .. 
666,000 .. 
536,000 .. 
590,000 .. 











Total. 


1,295,000 
1 ,587, ,450 


788,100 
946,300 
613,300 
749,200 
493,900 
976,600 


1,759,000 
1,800,100 
1,192,750 





$545,800 .. 
420,000 .. 
492,000 .. 
720,000 .. 242,000 .. 
972,200 . 
542,000... 19,000.. 
241,000 . .1,013,000 .. 
91,000 .. 
665,500 .. 
687,000 .. 
525,000 . . 
1,076,500 .. 








$5,878,000 $3,713,500 $2,029,950 





. -$126,000 .. 
264,500 .. 11,600.. 
386,000 .. 186,100 .. 
376,600... 66,400.. 
71,000... 66,200.. 
158,500... 43,500.. 
292,000 .. 105,000 .. 
160,000 .. 147,000 .. 
55,000... 66,000 .. 
118,000... 35,000... 
187,500... 27,900.. 
76,800.. 24,900.. 


$741,750 $961,800 
II. Losses on Carcozs, 
$38,000 .. $867,500 








$73,600 .. $1,650,900 
75,600 .. 
134,400 .. 
75,700 .. 
83,100 .. 
96,000 .. 
11,000 . 

49,400 .. 
33,100 ., 
28,000 .. 
63,500 .. 
72,800 .. 


$ 18,325,000 





1,114,000 
1,894,500 
1,480,700 
1,243,500 

859,000 
1,662,000 

462,400 

959,600 
1,013,000 
1,416,900 
1,300,500 








$ 6,978,000 $3,379,300 $3,007,900 
5,878,000 3,713,500 


2,029,950 





$895,600 
741,750 








$796,200 
961,800 


$ 15,057,000 
18,825,000 





J 


$1,906,000 .. 
1,137,500 .. 
1,152,800 .. 


$ 12,856,000 $7,092,800 $5,037,850 $1,637,350 $ 1,758,000 


. . $419,500. .$ 146,600 . 
472,500. . 
528,200. . 


148,800 .. 
850,300 .. 





$28,382,000 


-$ 150,000 . . $2,931,100 
217,700 .. 
505,800 .. 


2,403,700 
2,706,600 





$ 4,196,300 


3,258,300 





$905,700 $1,420,200 $645,700 


1,932,800 2,362,700 570,950 


$873,500 
545,400 





$8,041,400 
8,670,150 





7,252,252 5,322,000 2,097,800 


$9,904,160 $5,989,500 $2,488,100 $1,312,800 


950,400 





$958,860 $20,553,420 


1,080,300 16,702,752 





$17,156,412 $ 11,261,500 $4,535,900 $2,263,200 $2,089,160 $37,256,172 


The Physical Geography of the Sea. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA AND ITS METEOROLOGY. 


CommanpER Maury has long been known by the practical, useful and 
comprehensive character of his nautical compilations and original writ- 
ings. Assiduously laboring for many years, aided by scientific professors 
' as well as by experienced practical men, he has done ample justice to the 
confidence and liberality of the United States. Successive editions of 
his Sailing Directions and Charts, in number many thousands, have been 
widely and well distributed, gratuitously, among those who are respon- 
sible for life at sea—whose business is on the ocean. We were informed, 
at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, that more than seven 
hundred quarto volumes and four thousand large charts have been thus 
dispersed among sea captains and instructors in maritime affairs, besides 
others in Great Britain and Ireland; while a proportionate number has 
been distributed in Holland, France, Portugal, Spain and Italy, above 
and beyond the much larger supply similarly granted to every United 
States ship of war, and to every merchantman willing to codperate in 
observing. 

Not only has a great amount of available knowledge been thus circu- 
lated directly, but a spirit of observation, a habit of noting and compar- 
ing, has increased most advantageously during late years among officers 
at sea—indirectly consequent on the acquisition of such knowledge as it 
has been the object of Commander Maury, as it was likewise of our own 
Admiral Beaurorr, to collect, digest and diffuse. We refer especially 
to our late Admiralty Hydrographer, by whose sagacity, talent and per- 
severance all. maritime nations have benefited very generally. 

After thus rendering special service to the maritime world, the various 

ublications that have issued from the National Observatory at Wash- 
ington have been submitted, by its indefatigable superintendent, to a 
process of elaborate selection and condensation, out of which, with much 
new matter, has resulted the present well-printed, clearly-arranged and 
most interesting, as well as useful, octavo volume. A careful perusal has 
shown us the necessity of noticing a few weak points—for some such, of 
course, there are—lest inexperienced persons should be led into occasional 
difficulties, even by so admirable a general guide. 

That a work essentially maritime should be heralded with the word 
“Geography” has occasioned doubt—a feeling which has soon yielded, 
however, to the reflections that the term includes all the world’s surface, 
the greater part of which is covered by sea—and that it has the sanction 
of Humsoxpt and Herscuet. In the almost overwhelming aggregation 
of ideas suggested by even a superficial glance through the table of con- 
tents, it is hard to eliminate the most striking, and to comment on those 
alone, briefly, without digressing into a string of essays. In truth, it is 
a text-book for many a long discourse. : 

In the first chapter are explanations and illustrations of oceanic and 
atmospheric phenomena, as pleasant to read as worthy of their writers— 
one being the lamented Dr. Buisr. But in treating of the tides, some 
reference to the later researches and views of Wuewe.t and Herscnet 


is desirable. A perusal of the article, “ Physical Geography,” in the 
VOL. LXIV.—NO. V. 38 
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present edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and reference to the eon- 
secutive essays on the tides, which have been so luminous to seamen, 
show that those authorities are indiposed to attribute tidal results in north- 
ern seas to the sole or principal effect of a great tide-wave generated in 
the expanse of the southern ocean. They advert to a westerly and re- 
turning movement in mass, depending on depth and width of water, the 
attractions of moon and sun, and die Chataclee opposing a continuous west- 
erly wave. Such an undulation was described long by Herscue1 
as “exceedingly broad and excessively flat.” It has the least sensible | 
effect near the middle of the ocean; but is evidenced by the impulse 
given near a shelving shore, or an estuary where the sea has a positive 
current, and, therefore, a momentum, additional to the merely local, and 
(unless opposed and broken) vertically circuitous motion of a pure undu- 
lation or wave of water. 

Horizontal or lateral movements, occasioned by obstructions of conti- 
nents, islands or shallows, to great tidal waves, may have far more effect, 
geologically and on climates, than has hitherto been noticed. There is 
an impulse in one direction, towards the west, after the attracting bodies 
—moon and sun—greater than the returning or equilibrating action to- 
wards the east; and this, continued incessantly, must cause a preponde- 
rance of oceanic movement westward. Do we not see the results in com- 
oy ary heaping or forcing of water into the Gulf of Mexico, towards the 

ndian Archipelago and the east coast of Africa? And are there not 
currents setting from those regions northward or southward, if not both, 
and eastward again where impeded and circumscribed—such as the Gulf 
Stream, the Japanese current, the South Pacific, South Atlantic and La- 
guihas currents? These currents, originated by consecutive tidal im- 
pulses, are doubtless strengthened and promoted by prevalent winds, 
especially the perennial and the monsoons. 

The depths of ocean, their conditions and their temperatures become 
more and more subjects of interest as we gradually approximate towards 
accurate knowledge of them, and as our requirements oblige us to inves- 
tigate their mysteries. Commander Mavry’s pages on these recondite 
secrets are full of valuable ideas. 

He had the satisfaction (during his too brief visit to London, a few days 
ago) of meeting those who had just brought living creatures from more 
than seven thousand feet below the sea, and of inspecting an ingenious 
device for ascertaining temperature at any depth, irrespective of pressure 
or condensation. It is on the principle of a metallic barometer, so far as 
having plates of metal that expand or contract according to temperature, 
their ends working a lever which ranges through a graduated are, carry- 
ing, either way, passive indexes by which extreme temperatures are shown 
on similar arcs. The water has free access through this new apparatus. 
Excellent advice and sound opinions are given by our author respecting 
electric wires and their coverings. But he ascribes the perishing of their 
absurd iron armature to galvanic action alone, namely, that caused 
by sea-water, with the iron and copper of the wires. In many, if not 
in most instances, there is a rapid oxidation of the iron, wherever 
covered by water only, and not excluded by mud, or otherwise, from air, 
in the water, in addition to direct and destructive action of copper ore, or 
veins, cropping out at the bottom of the sea near land. Instances are on 
record of chain cables ruined, in a few weeks only, by overlying a rocky 
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‘patch of copper ore. Where a metallic defence against chafing is indis- 
pensable, as over rocks, in shallow water, copper only should be used. 

The officer recently employed by France to examine and report on 
submarine telegraphy in general, has stated to his government that the 
best insulator is caoutchouc, and that a wire of large section is better than 
smaller wires. Experiments are in favor of india-rubber, as now applied, 
certainly ; but is it probable that any vegetable substance will last long 
under water—especially sea-water—abounding in animal life and a variety 
of material ingredients? Some combination of vitreous, although rather 
ductile and flexible character, insulating and durable, may yet be devised 
by chemists and electricians. 

Trials, only just concluded, with wires varying in their sectional area, 
have occasioned a hasty conclusion against other evidence of a different 
nature, that the “ conductivity” of a small wire equals that of one larger 
in section. 

In these experiments, while the smallest wire could transmit the charge 
without special impediment, it would go as fast and as far as in a wire of 
indefinitely large sectional area; but if the small wire were overcharged, 
or heated, to a degree diminishing “ conductivity” while much increasing 
retardation, or what the French term “condensation,” then a sensible 
difference would be discovered immediately. A man may walk along a 
narrow way as fast and as far as along a wide road, while he is not jostled, 
impeded or inconveniently squeezed. When lightning—the electric cur- 
rent from Nature’s battery in the atmosphere—strikes the spindle of a 
Harris conductor fixed in a lofty mast, it is always carried down to the 
sea, not only without damaging any thing, (unless, perhaps, melting a few 
inches of the small spindle point,) but without displacing a particle of 
covering paint, or leaving a trace of its progress. Could this be so if the 
mysterious agent did not traverse the solid—and more readily—with 
less heat, and therefore without fusion, when finding ample metallic 
pathway ? 

To go further into this question—to show the fallacy of very prevalent 
ideas about “ circuits,” and to give a simple view of inductive action ac- 
cordant with Prof. Farapay’s latest discoveries and investigations, would - 
be misplaced here, however enticing. Indeed, it would be as futile as 
presumptuous to offer immature opinions, in addition to the few well- 
ascertained facts. 

In the second chapter a lance is aimed at the proof armor of a most 
redoubtable champion of philosophy and science. To understand the 
controversy, more than the following extracts should be read, especially 
arguments urged in support of an idea that comparative density, saltness 
and evaporation (their chief cause) are the principal, if not the only origi- 
nators of oceanic currents on a great scale. Commander Maury says: 

“With the view of ascertaining the average number of days during the 
year that the N. E. trade-winds of the Atlantic operate upon the currents 
between 25° N. and the equator, log-books containing no less than 380,284 
observations on the force and direction of the wind in that ocean were 
examined. The data thus afforded were carefully compared and discussed. 
The results show that within those latitudes, and on the average, the 
wind from the N. E. quadrant is in excess of the winds from the S. W. 
only 111 days out of the 365. During the rest of the year the S. W. 

counteract the effect of the N. E. winds upon the currents. Now, can 
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the N. E. trades, by blowing for less than one-third of the time, cause the 
Gulf Stream to run all the time, and without varying its velocity either to 
their force or their prevalence? Sir Jonw Herscuet maintains that they 
can; that the trade-winds are the sole cause of the Gulf Stream ; not, in- 
deed, by causing ‘a head of water’ in the West Indian seas, but by 
rolli icles of water before them, somewhat as billiard balls are 
rolled over the table. He denies to evaporation, temperature, salts and 
seashells any effective influence whatever upon the circulation of the 
waters in the ocean. According to him, the winds are the supreme 
ceurrent-producing power in the sea. This theory would require all the 
currents of the sea to set with the winds, or, when deflected, to be de- 
flected from the shore, as billiard balls are from the cushions of the table, 
making the littoral angles of incidence and reflection equal. Now, so far 
from this being the case, not onx of the constant currents of the sea either 
makes such a rebound or sets with the winds. The Gulf Stream sets as 
it comes out of the Gulf of Mexico, and for hundreds of miles after it 
enters the Atlantic, against the trade-winds ; for a part of the way it runs 
right in the ‘wind’s eye.’ The Japan current, ‘the Gulf Stream of the 
Pacific,’ does the same. The Mozambique current runs to the south, 
against the S. E. trade-winds, and it changes not with the monsoons. The 
ice-bearing currents of the north oppose the winds in their course. Hum- 
BOLDT’s current has its genesis in the ex-tropical regions of the south, 
where the ‘brave west winds’ blow with almost, if not with quite the 
regularity of the trades, but with double their force. And this current, 
instead of setting to the S. E. before these winds, flows north in spite of 
them. ‘These are the main and constant currents of the sea—the great 
arteries and jugulars through which its circulation is conducted. In 
every instance, and regardless of winds, those currents that are warm 
flow towards the poles, those that are cold set towards the equator. And 
this they do, not by the force of the winds, but in spite of them, and by 
the force of those very agencies that make the winds to blow. They 
flow thus by virtue of those efforts which the sea is continually making 
to restore that equilibrium to its waters which heat and cold, the forces 
* of evaporation and the secretion of its inhabitants, are everlastingly de- 
stroying. If the winds makes the upper, what makes the under and 
counter currents? This question is of itself enough to impeach that 
supremacy of the winds upon the currents, which the renowned philoso- 
her, with whom I am so unfortunate as to differ, travelled so far out of 
his way to vindicate. The ‘bottles’ also dispute, in their silent way, the 
‘supremacy of the winds’ over the currents of the sea. The bottles that 
are thrown overboard to try currents are partly out of the water. The 
wind has influence upon them; yet of all those—and they are many— 
that have been thrown overboard in the trade-wind region of the North 
Atlantic, or in the Caribbean Sea, where the trade-winds blow, none have 
been found to drift with the wind; they all drift with the current, and 
nearly at right angles to the wind. That the winds do make currents in 
the sea no one will have the hardihood to deny; but currents that are 
born of the winds are as unstable as the winds; uncertain as to time, 
place and direction, they are sporadic and ephemeral.” 
Perhaps too much has been made of the very small differences between 
the specific gravity of the ocean in various regions. Assuming 1,000 
parts (say grains) as the weight of one volume of pure distilled water, the 
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=e weight of an equal volume, by measure, of ocean water, is 1,027 
of such parts. Rarely, indeed, has it been found, at or near the surface, 


to exceed 1,030; but it diminishes at the surface first, after heavy rains, 
or within the influence of fresh-water rivers, (such as the Amazon, Ori- 
noco, Mississippi, Congo, Ganges, Indus, Hoang-Ho, &c.,) and, in general, 
on soundings near land. It is very difficult to read the scale of a hydro- 
meter accurately, when a ship has motion, and if very great care be not 
taken, an oily finger, or the adhesion of dust on so delicate a test instru- 
ment, may make a difference (as the late Mr. Wxtsu proved) of more 
than two divisions or parts of the scale, between 1,000 and 1,040.* 

The chapters on climate and commerce, on the atmosphere, and on 
rains and rivers, are full to repletion of valuable remarks, the results of 
collecting in all directions before sifting and condensing. We could 
wish that more frequent reference had been made to authorities whose 
ideas, if not words, strike the mind in reading these well-filled pages. 
We have a reverential attachment to the works of early navigators, such 
as Dampier, Coox, La Perovuse.and Fiinpers, and have been accustomed 
to prize the experience, inaccessible to many, we admit, of other seamen 
in this century. In quoting instances of excessive fall of rain, our excel- 
lent author has been misinformed on two material points, and has, of 
course, proportionally weakened the force of —— based on those 
supposed facts. Speaking of the rain fall in’ Patagonia, he mentions 
nearly 150 inches in a year, quoting Kine and Firzroy. On referri 
to “The Voyages of the Adventure and Beagle,” we can find no suc 
statement. No record of rain-fall was made by the Beagle’s officers— 
only one by those of the Adventure, which was for two months only in 
Chiloe. The much lamented Foster, when in the Chanticleer, near 
Cape Horn, had a rain-gauge in St. Martin’s Cove for rather more than a 
month of particularly bad weather, in the rainest season. Between 
Western and Eastern Patagonia we presume there must be great differ- 
ences of climate in the same latitude, owing to the lofty Andes on the 
west, and prevalent westerly winds which blow over or round their snowy 
summits. The other instance, which it seems necessary to notice, is the 
presumed fall of about 600 inches of rain in a year in India. Examina- 
tion of Col. Syxxs’ statements has shown, that during heavy rain, of a 
very rainy season, about 300 inches of rain fell. But the rest of the year 
was dry in that country. Prof. Otpuam’s facts, however, support Com- 
mander Maury’s statement of 600 inches in one year. 


At the opening of his chapter on red fogs and sea breezes we read : 

“The inhabitants of the sea-shore in tropical countries wait every 
morning with impatience the coming of the sea breeze. It usually sets 
in about ten o’clock. Then the sultry heat of the oppressive morning is 
dissipated, and there is a delightful freshness in the air, which seems to 
give new life to all for their daily labors. About sunset there is again 
another calm. The sea breeze is now done, and in a short time the land 
breeze sets in. This alternation of the land and sea breeze—a wind from 
the sea by day and from the land by night—is so regular in inter-tropical 





* To avoid recurrence to this point, it may ere be observed that, in pages 216 and 222, the per- 
een stated by the author, as bases of his argument, are those of the differences between the 
specific gravities; not those of the respective whole numbers themselves. e addition of a figure 
has given an undue importance to the matter. 
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countries, that they are looked for by the people with as much confidence 
as the rising and setting of the sun. In extra-tropical countries, espe- 
cially those on the polar side of the trade winds, this phenomenon is pre- 
sented only in summer and fall, when the heat of the sun is sufficiently 
intense to produce the requisite degree of atmospherical rarefaction over 
the land. This depends in a measure, also, upon the character of the 
land u which the sea breeze blows, for when the surface is arid and 
the soil barren, the heating power of the sun is exerted with most effect. 
In such cases the sea breeze amounts to a gale of wind. In the summer 
of the southern hemisphere the sea breeze is more powerfully developed 
at Valparaiso than at any other place to which my services afloat have 
led me. Here regularly in the afternoon, at this season, the sea breeze 
blows furiously ; pebbles are torn up from the walks and whirled about 
the streets ; people seek shelter; the Almendral is deserted, business inter- 
rupted, and all communication from the shipping to the shore is cut off. 
Suddenly the winds and the sea, as if they had again heard the voice of 
rebuke, are hushed, and there isa great calm. The lull that follows is de- 
lightful. The sky is without a cloud ; the atmosphere is transparency itself; 
the Andes seem to draw near; the climate, always mild and soft, becomes 
now doubly sweet by the contrast. The evening invites abroad, and the 
population sally forth—the ladies, in ball costume, for now there is not 
wind enough to disarrange the lightest curl. In the southerng summer 
this change takes place day after day with the utmost regularity, an1 yet 
the calm always seems to surprise, and to come before one has time to 
realize that the furious sea wind could so soon be hushed. Presently the 
stars begin to peep out, timidly at first, as if to see whether the elements 
here below had ceased their strife, and if the scene on earth be such as 
they, from their bright spheres aloft, may shed their sweet influences 
upon. Sirius, or that blazing world » Argus, may be the first watcher to 
send down a feeble ray; then follow another and another, all smiling 
meekly ; but presently, in the short twilight of the latitude, the bright 
leaders of the starry host blaze forth in all their glory, and the sky is 
decked and spangled with superb brilliants. In the twinkling of an eye, 
and faster than the admiring gazer can tell, the stars seem to leap out 
from their hiding place. By invisible hands, and in quick succession, the 
constellations are hung out; but first of all, and with dazzling glory, in 
the azure depths of space, appears the great Southern Cross. That shining 
symbol lends a holy grandeur to the scene, making it still more im- 
sranere. Alone in the night-watch, after the sea breeze has sunk to rest, 

have stood on the deck under those beautiful skies, gazing, admiring, 
rapt. I have seen there, above the horizon at once, and shining with 
a splendor unknown to these latitudes, every star of the first magnitude 
—save only six—that is contained in the catalogue of the 100 principal 
fixed stars of astronomers. There lies the city on the sea-shore, wrapped 
in sleep. The sky looks solid, like a vault of steel set with diamonds. 
The stillness below is in harmony with the silence above, and one almost 
fears to speak, lest the harsh sound of the human voice, reverberating 
through those ‘vaulted chambers of the south,’ should wake up echo, and 
drown the music that fills the soul. On looking aloft, the first emotion 
gives birth to a homeward thought: bright and lovely as they are, those, 
to northern sons, are not_the stars nor the skies of fatherland. Alpha 
Lyre, with his pure white light, has gone from the zenith, and only 
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aru for one short hour above the top of the northern hills. Polaris 
the Great Bear have ceased to watch from their posts; they are away 
down below the horizon. But, glancing the eye above and around, you 
are dazzled with the splendors of the firmament. The moon and the 

ets stand out from it; they do not seem to touch the blue vault in 
which the stars are set. The Southern Cross is just about to culminate. 
Climbing up in the east are the Centaurs, Spica, Bodtes and Antares, 
with. his lovely little companion, which only the best telescopes have 
power to unveil. These are all bright particular stars, differing from one 
another in color as they do in glory. At the same time the western 
sky is glorious with its brilliants, too. Orion is there, just about to 
march down into the sea; but Canopus and Sirius, with Castor and his 
twin brother, and Procyon, » Argus and Regulus—these are high up in 
their course ; they look down with great splendor, smiling Ha as 
they precede the Southern Cross on its western way. And yonder, far- 
ther still, away tc the south, float the Magellanic clouds, and the ‘Coal 
Sacks’—those mysterious, dark spots in the sky, which seem as though 
it had been rent, and these were holes in the ‘azure robe of night,’ look- 
ing out in the starless, empty, black abyss beyond. One who has never 
watched the southern sky in the stillness of the night, after the sea breeze, 
with ite turmoil, is done, can have no idea of its grandeur, beauty and 
. loveliness. Within the tropics, however, the land and sea breezes are 
more gentle, and, though the night scenes there are not so suggestive as 
those just described, yet they are exceedingly delightful and altogether 
lovely. The oppressive heat of the sun and the climate of the sea-shore 
is mitigated and made both refreshing and healthful by the alternation of 
those winds which invariably come from the coolest place—the sea, 
which is the cooler by day, and the land, which is the cooler by night. 
About ten in the morning the heat of the sun has played upon the land 
with sufficient intensity to raise its temperature above that of the water. 
A portion of this heat being imparted to the superincumbent air, causes 
it to rise, when the air, first from the beach, then from the sea, to the 
distance of several miles, begins to flow in with a most delightful and 
invigorating freshness.” 

Enrensere’s examination of the “sea-dust,” which occasionally falls 
so thickly near the Cape Verde Islands, has induced a supposition that 
the trade-winds carry this dust across the inter-tropical zone, these 
winds ascending there and crossing. But this, as a general principle, is 
untenable; because one current of air, equal in volume and impetus to 
another opposing it, cannot pass on; it must turn or diverge. Dust 
carried up into the higher atmosphere is liable to be drifted hither and 
thither, regularly or irregularly, according to the current of air in which 
it may be suspended. Its course and ultimate place of deposit must be 
uncertain, like the progress of bottles in an ocean, which sometimes show 
a special line of drift, but more frequently are carried about variously by 
successive currents. 

That the microscope can prove such infusoria to be South American, 
not African, and that the upper returning current, or the upper onward 
current of air from Brazil crosses the equatorial zone, and moves towards 
the northeast, are postulates hardly to be granted. Red fogs are well 
known to be frequent during the “ Harmattan” of Western Africa—a dry, 
offshore wind. The dust then obscuring sight is certainly African. 
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Within a thousand miles or so of a volcanic eruption dust occasionally 
falls from that source, and is carried in various directions many hundreds 
of miles, by co-existing, superposed, but totally different strata or currents 
of the atmosphere. 

In treating of the trade-winds, Hapiey must not be eclipsed by even 
' the celebrated Hatiey. To Hantey, the inventor of our first reflecting 
instrument for use at sea, we also owe the first theory of the trade-winds, 
which has stood the test of time, and is now, one may say, endorsed by 
Herscuet and Dovs, in whose last admirable work (translated into 
sa Haptey has his legitimate place. 

n addition to great general causes or principles—partial consequences 
of evaporation and condensation, of effects occasioned by intervening 
continents, or even islands, and of rapid changes resulting from electrical 
action—demand attention; without attributing all these peculiarities to 
one supposed origin—namely, “magnetism”—itself only a concomitant 
phenomenon, Commander Maury’s assertion, that the poles of the wind, of 
greatest cold and of magnetism, are so nearly coincident as to be within 
a few degrees of each other, in either hemisphere, is very striking. 

In connection with the Polynian question, with the recorded Dutch 
royagess in the seventeenth century, into open water, near the pole—with 

EDDELL’s Antarctic high latitude in unfrozen ocean—the migration of 
reindeer from South Greenland towards the north as winter approaches, 
and the constant currents transporting large icebergs from polar regions, 
into which, therefore, other currents must flow, underneath or through 
other opesings—in connection with these, (among many curious facts con- 
nected with Polar temperatures,) and the apparent vicinity of the mag- 
netic, the cold and the wind poles, with their comparative distance or 


separation from the true poles of the earth’s axis, an extreme degree of 
interest must be felt generally. 
aa the currents, the specific gravity and the salts of the sea, 
8 


our author should be followed through his chapters, which are themselves 
summaries ; scarcely free, however, from occasional repetitions. Prof. 
Husparp’s elaborate series of experiments at Washington Observatory, 
in 1858, seem to prove that although “fresh water attains its maximum 
density at 39° 5’ Fahrenheit, average sea water does not arrive at its 
maximum density until it passes its freezing point (27° 2') and reaches 
the temperature of 25° 6’.” After describing how he made an appearance 
of “snowing upwards” in a glass vessel of water, the scientific experi- 
menter says: “In some instances the water was brought down, in a con- 
fined vessel, to 18° before freezing; but as soon as freezing commenced, 
the thermometer mounted up to 28°. Metzon1 has shown that the power 
of salt water to transmit heat is very much greater than that of fresh. 
The freezing point of strong brine is 4°; consequently, the freezing point 
of water in the sea may vary, according to the proportion of salts in it, 
from 4° all the way up to just below 32°.” May we not ask whether 
ready access of air, or the contrary, does not affect congelation ? 
Commander Maury says that the surface-waters of the Red Sea “ have 
been found as high in temperature as 95° Fahrenheit—a sea at blood heat !” 
Authentic evidence is on record of an occasional sea-surface temperature 
of 92° at the Philippine Islands, the Galapagos, on the coast of Mexico, 
and elsewhere; but generally between the tropics oceanic temperature 
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averages nearly the same as air immediately over it; namely, between 
70° and 80°. 

Very remarkable instances occur, in several parts of the world, of con- 
tiguous currents of the ocean, differing from ten to twenty degrees in 
tem considerably also in density and saltness, conspicuously, too, 
in color. From many barometrical observations, our author has inferred 
that the mercurial column stands considerably lower in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions than it does in inter-tropical latitudes, on an average, 
throughout the year. But this inference has been drawn from accumu- 
lated and collated observations of one season, not throughout the year— 
in summer and autumn only—not in winter and spring also! The 
barometer ranges as high in those regions as anywhere. 

Sir L. M’Cirrocx lately registered thirty-one inches. Canadian and 
Russian observations equal this height; and many Antarctic records show 
numerous instances of high barometer. But there is a fact which, unex- 
pene duly, may have led to this fallacy. In the great Southern Ocean, 

etween 40° and 60° south, there is no interruption to wind, in the zone 
of westerly winds, except the projection of South America, ending in 
Cape Horn. Hence a less impeded “ anti-trade,” a more regular flow, as 
it were, of the great combination of polar and tropical currents by the 
west, without the resistances so frequently caused by mountainous or other 
extensive territorial impediments in the northern hemisphere. Conse- 
quently, the vertical atmospherical pressure is comparatively less, on an 
average ; and, as the prevailing wind is westerly, inclining from the tropi- 
cal side of west, the barometer is (on account of the direction and moisture) 
usually lower than it averages elsewhere. But this is in summer and 
autumn. During the southern winter and spring, easterly storms or 
gales of wind, as well as intervals of fine settled weather, are frequent, 
with the barometer as high and as steady during the fine easterly weather 
as in any part of the world. Hence we decline to infer, that because in 
the parallel of 50° south the barometer average is low, it must be lower 
still in 70° south, evidence indicating that a contrary conclusion is safer. 

Speculations about the effects of polar condensation of vapor and 
liberation of latent heat, are very curious, and would be intensely interest- 
ing, had we only sufficient facts on which to base them, did we even 
know whether there is a polynia in the Arctic, and another such sea, or 
an archipelago, or a continent, in the Antarctic regions. 

In noticing fogs, icebergs and clouds, a variety of very striking re- 
marks is offered. Among the number are observations obtained from 
Commodore Wu.ierstorr, commanding the Austrian frigate Novara, 
only recently returned from a scientific expedition around the world, and 
some of the results of Prof. P1azz1 Smyrn’s astronomical excursion to 
Teneriffe. 

Currency has been given by our author to an expression, not so supe- 
rior to its equivalent in good English as to justify such frequent use of it. 
Instead of “ variables,” we find “ doldrums,” a rather objectionable corru 
tion of the words “in dolorem,” meaning in grief or trouble. Like “ fili- 
buster,” it is scarcely a word for general use. 

In exploring the great depths of ocean much had been achieved by 
America before our /ater expeditions were organized ; but much had been 
long contemplated and earnestly desired by the late Sir Francis Brau- 
Fort, who, in 1853, was planning a voyage, in which deep-sounding 
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apparatus, similar to that used lately by Sir Lzorotp M’Cuintoock, was 
to have been used; but the Russian war interfered. Several voyagers 
used contrivances for obtaining material from the bottom of the ocean; 
but neither the “deep-sea clamms,” nor any other instrument, has an- 
swered in practice better than a rather modified one, on what is called 
Brooxes’ plan. Our author says: 


“The honor of the first attempt to recover specimens of the bottom 
from great depths belong to Peter the Great of Russia. That remarkable 
man and illustrious monarch constructed a deep-sea sounding apparatus 
Fr y for the Caspian Sea. It was somewhat in the shape oa pair 
of ice-hooks, and iach as are seen in the hands of the ‘ice-man,’ as, in 
his daily rounds, he lifts the blocks of ice from his cart in the street for 
delivery at the door. It was so contrived that, when it touched the bot- 
tom, the plummet would become detached, and the hook would bring up 
the specimen.” 


Unquestionably submarine exploration is now become one of the most 
important nautical employments of the time. Hesitating and slowly we 
advance. Mistakes and accidents, mismanagement and want of know- 
ledge have impeded progress; but triumphant eventually will be its grand 
consequences. 

Describing the condition of infusoria at the bottom of vast depths of 
ocean, Commander Maury says: 


“ Having thus discovered that the most frail and delicate organisms of 
the sea can remain in its depths for an indefinite length of time without 
showing a single trace of decay, we find ourselves possessed of a fact 
which suggests many beautiful fancies, some touching thoughts, and a 
few useful ideas; and among these last are found reasons for the conjec- 
ture that the gutta percha or other insulating material in which the con- 
ducting wires of the sub-Atlantic telegraph and other deep-sea lines are 
incased, becomes, when lodged beyond a certain depth, impervious to 
the powers of decay; that, with the weight of the sea upon them, the 
destructive agents which are so busy upon organic matter in the air and 
near the surface cannot find room for play. Curious that destruction and 
decay should be imprisoned and rendered inoperative at the bottom of 
the great deep! * * The unabraded appearance of these shells, and 
the almost total absence among them of any detritus from the sea or for- 
eign matter, suggest most forcibly the idea of perfect repose at the bottom 
of the deep sea. Some of the specimens are as pure and as free from the 
sand of the sea as the freshly-fallen snow-flake is from the dust of the 
earth. Indeed, these soundings suggest the idea that the sea, like the 
snow cloud with its flakes in a calm, is always letting fall upon its bed 
showers of these microscopic shells; and we may readily imagine that 
the ‘sunless wrecks’ which strew its bottom are, in the process of ages, 
hid under this fleecy covering, presenting the rounded appearance which 
is seen over the body of the traveller who has perished in the snow storm. 
The ocean, especially within and near the tropics, swarms with life. The 
remains of its myriads of moving things are conveyed by currents, and 
scattered and lodged in the course of time all over its bottom. This pro- 
cess, continued for ages, has covered the depths of the ocean as with a 
mantle, consisting of organisms as delicate as the macled frost, and as 
light in the water as is down in the air.” 
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Those who are particularly interested in the changes of the world’s cli- 
mate during long periods may turn to chapter xv., with advantage, espe- 
cially pages 353-4-5. In chapters xvi. to xviii. monsoons and sea cli- 
mates are discussed in a very interesting manner, however one may feel 
at times inclined to draw conclusions adverse to those of the author. 

The last four chapters, “On Storms, Hurricanes and Typhoons ;” “On 
the Winds of the Southern Hemisphere ;” “On the Antarctic Regions 
and their Climatology,” and “On the Actinometry of the Sea,” cannot 
now be further noticed, though full of valuable and interesting material. 

In connection with our author’s observations on storms and winds in 

neral, one may advert to remarks or their subject in the Atheneum of 

ovember 17 and 24, 1860, in which Sir Jonn Herscuen’s and Prof. 
Dove’s opinions were quoted. 

We close this admirable work with an earnest recommendation of it 
to readers in general, as well as to the scientific, and to the maritime in- 
terests especially.— Atheneum. 









THE COMMERCE OF NORTHERN ITALY. 


From tur CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON Times, Janvary 22. 


Tritt such time as railway communication may establish, together with 
the political and administrative unity, also the utmost possible industrial 
and commercial intercourse by land, the prosperity of this country must 
necessarily depend chiefly on its maritime resources. The Italians reckon 
the length of their sea-coasts at 5,894 kilométres ; but in the 3,326 kilo- 
metres which make up the continental line they include Istria and Illyria, 
and in the 2,568 which they attribute to their islands, they comprehend 
Corsica and Malta, all of which may only be said to belong to Italy by 
way of geographical courtesy. The latest returns of the merchant trade 
of the whole country date from the years 1856-7, since which, as I have 
had frequent occasion to observe, all statistical operations have, by politi- 
cal vicissitudes, been brought to a standstill. Onthe 31st of December, 
1855, the whole of Italy had 27,320 vessels, with a tonnage of 889,037. 
In the two following years the vessels were 26,793, of 938,624 tons. 
The tonnage, which in 1855 was computed in the ratio of 151 tons per 
kilométre, rose to 160 tons per kilométre. The proportions between the 
shipping and tonnage in the different Italian States give results analogous 
to those we have observed in the general trade of the country. In old 
Piedmont the vessels were 2,098, with 208,218 tons. In the Two Sicilies 
the vessels were 11,032, of 272,305 tons. Venetia and Illyria had 9,704 
vessels, of 319,122 tons. : 

In Genoa alone, from 1845 to 1856, the business of the harbor rose from 
372,653 tons to 581,721 tons. In 1851 ships were built in Genoa with 
a tonnage of 12,346. In 1856 of 22,500 tons. The tendency of the 
trade led to the construction of vessels of large tonnage, so that on the 
31st of December, 1851, Genoa had 1,042 vessels, of 129,504 tons; on 
the 31st of December, 1856, Genoa had 1,102 vessels, of 163,362 tons; 
on the 31st of December, 1857, Genoa had 1,102 vessels, of 172,576 
tons. The average tonnage in 1852 was only 64 tons per vessel; in 
1857 it was 75 tons per vessel. 
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The cotton imported into Genoa in 1847 was only 32,556 bales; it 
had risen to 62,970 bales in 1857. Of this 1,400,000 kilogrammes came 
direct from the cotton-growing countries ; about as large a quantity was 
imported from England. 

The same eagerness to build large ships for the ocean trade was dis- 
cernible in Tuscany. In 1846 Leghorn had 773 vessels, of 24,147 tons; 
in 1855, 939 vessels, of 55,631 tons. The business transacted in that 
port in the first year was only 140 millions of francs; in 1855 it had 
risen to 242 millions, The commerce of Trieste is said to equal in 
extent that of the whole of old Piedmont—that is, that of Genoa; but, if 
deduction be made for what belongs to the interior of the Austrian empire, 
there will remain local business in Trieste to the amount of 514 millions 
in 1852, and 536 millions in 1857. 

The trade of Venice was reckoned at 110 millions in 1853, and 211 
millions in 1857. I am, for my own part, no great believer in vague and 
approximate numbers, and I believe hardly any fair estimate can be made 
of the general Italian trade such as it was previous to the great political 
events which are likely to combine the forces and resources of the country 
into one common effort; but I have before me the excellently arranged 
authentic statistics published by the Sardinian government, and shall 
quote a few facts which may give an idea of the importance of the trade 
of this part of the country. A multiplication of it by five will show us 
what the combined trade of the whole Peninsula ought to have been 
before 1859, and what it may actually become if the advantages enjoyed 
by Piedmont during the last 12 years can be secured to the newly- 
annexed territories for at least a period of 12 years to come. 

The first country in the importance of its trade with Sardinia was 
France. Sardinia imported to the amount of 115 millions general trade 
and 77 millions special trade in 1857; 119 millions general trade and 88 
millions special trade in 1858. The exports from Sardinia to France were 
—general trade, 105 millions in 1857, 138 millions in 1858 ; special trade, 
90 millions in 1857, 122 millions in 1858. 

Next to the French was the English trade. 63 millions in 1857, and 
67 millions in 1858, for the general trade; 38 millions in 1857, and 35 
millions in 1858, for special trade were the imports. The exports were 12 
millions in 1857, and 6 millions in 1858, general trade; 8 millions in 
1857, and 4 millions in 1858, special trade. ~ 

The countries which transacted the greatest amount of business with 
Sardinia, after France and England, were Switzerland, many cantons of 
which were dependent on Genoa for their maritime communications ; then 
Austria, on account of her Lombardo-Venetian possessions ; next came 
the Italian Duchies, Parma, Modena, Tuscany and Monaco; then the 
United States of America; after which came the Two Sicilies. Russia 
was the eighth State considered in the importance of its trade with Pied- 
mont; the 9th was Holland; the 10th, Brazil; the 11th, the West Indies 
and Central America; 12th, Spain; 13th, South America; 14th, Turkey ; 
15th, the Papal States; 16th, Belgium; 17th, Tunis and Tripoli, and so 
on to Greece, which was the 28th State in importance, the last and least. 
These numbers only refer to the general trade ; in special trade occasional 
differences occur. 

To give an idea of the increase of trade in old Piedmont in seven 
years it will be sufficient to state that the general! trade with France was, 
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in 1851, 150 millions commercial value. In 1858 it had risen to 258 
millions. The general trade with England was 44 millions in 1851; it 
rose to 75 millions in 1858. The general trade of Sardinia with all the 
countries in the world, which was 469 millions in 1851, had reached 643 
millions in 1857, and 880 millions in 1858. 

There is, in short, no doubt but the commercial activity and maritime 
enterprise of the only part of Italy which was free for the last 12 years 
has been altogether doubled, and very nearly trebled in some of its most 
important branches. The increase in the dimensions and tonnage of the 
shipping of the different Italian ports, especially of Genoa and Leghorn, 
evinces a stong desire on the of the people to extend their operations 
beyond the limits of the inland sea within which they had for many 
years been circumscribed. If we take the old State of Sardinia to rep- 
resent only one-fifth of the whole Peninsula as to territory and popula- 
tion, it will be easy to calculate the degree of prosperity to which the 
united kingdom now obeying the sceptre of Vicror Emanvet will rise, 
if liberty lead to as glorious results in the new States as it wrought in the 
old provinces. 

en I stated above that the trade of Sardinia with France is, or was 
till 1858, about twice the amount of the commerce of the same State 
with England, it should be understood that the difference is in some measure 
only apparent, as no small proportion of the goods exported from Italy 
to Paine finds its way from this latter country ultimately into England ; 
and, again, large quantities of English manufactures imported into Italy 
through France go to swell the amount of Italian-French trade. The real 
wealth of this country, consisting in silk, corn, oil, rice, cattle and other 
agricultural produce, has been nearly trebled during the last ten or twelve 
years, and we have frequent instances that not only most of the other 
articles, but even the last named (cattle) has travelled all the way to Eng- 
land; and a Piedmontese agriculturalist informed me that beef fattened 
in his own native fields, near Chivasso, was by himself eaten in London 
when he visited that city at the time of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 





IRON SHIPS vs, WOODEN SHIPS. 


Tue constant recurrence of fatal accidents to iron-built ships is begin- 
ning to awaken very serious doubts as to their seaworthiness. A report 
recently made by a committee of the New-York Chamber of Commerce, 
from the pen of a veteran captain, does not withhold its censures of the 
entire system, expressed in very decided terms. The engineers of Great 
Britain are becoming equally decided in opinion that, as now constructed, 
they are dangerous craft, and it is even doubtful whether the material 
itself is as much to be depended on as has been supposed. Six or seven 
have foundered within a short period, and, as in the instance of the Gal- 
way steamer Connaught, without the possibility of assigning the definite 
cause. It is beginning to be feared that the construction of iron ships 
must be abandoned, unless some new method of putting them together 
shall be adopted. This would be a serious blow to the steam marine of 
Great Britain, which has increased with wonderful rapidity since this 
new application of iron, and also to the enormous manufacturing interests 
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which are sustained by the — The scarcity of ship-timber, natu- 
rally led to the adoption of this new material, and its supply is always 
dependent on the continuance of peace, and an uninterrupted navigation 
of the ocean. It is no wonder then, that the substitution of iron was 
hailed as the best means of retaining the naval supremacy which has so 
we been the boast, as it has ison the policy, of British statesmen. 
Ithough the construction of iron vessels in England and Scotland has 
been followed up by the French and —— wit at spirit, their ex- 
ample has only ise recently imitated in the United Btates ; probably for 
two reasons, one, the abundance of ship-timber, the other the cost of iron 
and the labor of manufacturing it. "Recently, however, we have com- 
menced the system, and at Wilmington, Delaware, upwards of seventy 
hulls of iron have been put together. At Williamsburgh, Boston and 
Philadelphia there are also more or less constructed, and the cost is about 
the same as that of wooden ships coppered. Such, however, is the alarm 
occasioned by the losses referred to, that the underwriters in Europe and 
the United States have begun to consider the extra risks which they incur 
in issuing policies on iron vessels, and numerous experiments have re- 
cently been made to arrive at a proper solution of the real difficulties in 
the case, with a view to obviate them. From a careful examination of 
these experiments, as reported in some late English scientific journals, we 
learn the results thus far arrived at are considered to be quite unfavorable. 
It would appear from these, first, that a preliminary objection is found in 
the quality of the iron used, which has proved to be very inferior. Tests 
on this point were made in 1857 under the direction of Lioyps, and re- 
sulted in showing, that the best plates exhibited on the trial would not 
bear a pressure of five tons per square inch of actual cross section, and 
the average was barely above ten tons. Subsequently the Board made it 
a requirement in their rules, that “all plate, beam and angle iron for 
ships intended for classification” should be stamped on both sides with 
the maker’s name and address. In the course of further experiments by 
Mr. Farrparrn, a well-known expert, and Mr. Bertram, at Woolwich, a 
singular yet prevalent opinion, that thick plate is relatively weaker than 
thin—a statement that bears alarmingly on the value of iron as a material 
for ship-building—was fully demonstrated to be true. Indeed, the result 
was startling. Although the Luoyps’ experiments were made on plates 
only # inch thick, it is determined, in order to obtain a twelve years’ 
regular classification of a 3,000 ton ship at their office, to use iron 1,'; 
inch thick in the garboard streaks, (those next the keel,) but it turns out 
that a riveted joint of even } inch iron is absolutely weaker than one of 
8 inch plate. A single riveted seam of a certain width, of % inch plate, 
required a strain of 18 tons to fracture it, while a seam precisely similar 
in $ inch iron was torn open at 16 tons. We might adduce other ex- 
periments with the same results, but the deduction is sufficient for our 
purpose, which is, that in a § inch plate a single riveted joint possessed 
60 per cent. of the full strength of the solid plate; one of ;%; inch iron 
had but 50 per cent., and one of 4 inch plate but 40 per cent., the latter 
being but two-thirds as strong in proportion to its thickness, and actually 
weaker, irrespective of thinness itself, than a plate only one-fourth thinner. 
We can now understand what was meant by a very eminent iron-founder 
and engineer of this city, who not long ago remarked, that “ few knew 
how singular and how uncertain is the conduct of iron in machinery.” 
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Next: The riveting of iron ships is practically insecure. On the au- 
thority before us, from which we quote, we learn that, in frequent in- 
stances, a thousand headless rivets may be found in the bottom of an iron 
. hull after only one or two voyages, and that a smart kick of the foot is 

often sufficient to shake out these decapitated rivets in numbers enough 
to open the seams and let in the sea. This is rather an alarming feature 
for the contemplation of a passenger in an iron steamer. We have held 
the opinion for some years, long before we ever saw the statement before 
us, that the plates of an iron ship, working and laboring under the effect 
of a heavy sea, or of the machinery on board, would cut off the heads of 
these iron rivets. 

in: The ordinary construction, a disproportionate length to breadth, 

ives rise to these results, and “a vertebral weakness,” and a destructive 

Caine is continually at work on the weak part of the vessels, Their 

whole fabric may suddenly break up in a heavy gale. Luioyps have 

within the year required additional longitudinal strengthening in iron 
steamers insured by them. 

We learn that active efforts are being made by the British builders 
to overcome these difficulties, by additional stringers, thicker gunwales, 
cellular girders, (such as are on board the Great Eastern,) fore and aft bulk- 
heads, as well as athwart ships, and as many of these last as twenty or 
thirty in any large vessel. It is evident that if there be but a few of these 
bulkheads or compartments in a ship, and one of them shall be staved 
and filled with water, the strain upon the other parts must be dangerously 
increased by the additional weight thrown upon them, and the change of 
the centres of motion and of gravity. It is true that steamers have been 
saved by this plan of compartments even on a small scale, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the other parts of the hull have in subsequent voyages retained 
their original strength and tightness. 

Finally, with iron ships have arisen the uncertainty of compass steering, 
through the errors arising from local attraction and the difficulty of accurate 
corrections. The greatest amount of disturbance hitherto known in vessels 
built of wood, under the most unfavorable circumstances, has rarely exceeded 
two points, and even this is serious enough, but in iron vessels it may be 
so great as to render the compass next to useless. In the case of the 
steamer Shanghai, belonging to the Peninsular and Oriental Company, it 
was ascertained on one voyage, that while she was heading south, the 
deviation amounted to 171° 34’, or more than fifteen points. As every 
piece of iron in a ship may become magnetic by induction, and as the 
poles vary according to the ship’s variation, and change altogether with 
the latitude north or south of the equator, innumerable expedients have 
been resorted to to obviate these errors and dangers. The most learned 
of modern British savans have given this subject their close attention 
for the purpose of furnishing a remedy ; but as every iron ship is a magnet 
itself, and as the errors of one ship are different from those of another, it 
has been found in practice that the compasses of each vessel require cor- 
rections of their own; that a vessel, when being constructed, should be 
placed with particular reference to the magnetic meridian of the place of 
construction, and when afloat, the effect of local attraction should be de- 
termined by the method of swinging ship on the thirty-two points of the 
ee and ascertaining the reverse bearings on the ship’s deck and 
on shore. 
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It is, however, due to our subject to state that these difficulties, though 
not absolutely overcome, have been rendered less important by the splen- 
did labors of such men as Bartow, Jouyson, Scoressy, Airy, Stessinc 
and others of that, class, and also by the establishment of a Magnetic 
Observatory at Woolwich, where the compasses used in the government 
ships are examined, tested and perfected. A memorial recommending a 
similar establishment in this city has been for a year past before the 
Chamber of Commerce, awaiting a proper time for its due consideration. 

There has been no greater triumph of mechanical skill in our day than 
in the he, Ny of iron to the purposes of navigation. ‘The largest ship 
that ever floated on the ocean is constructed of this material, and it was 
said of her in advance, that in consequence of her cellular construction, 
although her tonnage (builders’ measure) is 22,500 tons, yet if she was 
merely supported by blocks of stone six feet square at her stem and stern, 
her deflection midships would not be greater than six inches with all her 
machinery, coal, cargo and crew on board. We believe, however, that the 
Great Eastern has not proved as stiff as was expected. It was ascertained, 
while she was lying in her dock in this harbor, that both her bow and 
stern had dropped below their original lines, their buoyancy being not 
poeneoees to their weights. Her quality of strength, great as it is, 

as yet to be tested in future voyages. 

It would be most unfortunate, after the great outlay of capital to per- 
fect them, if iron ships should be found unsafe and perishable from causes 
peculiar to themselves. It remains for the ingenious and scientific to 
surmount these obstacles by some new arrangement, perhaps of the 
plates, welding them, rolling them out to a greater length, or placing them 
Segway or at some angle with a small strain, or fastening them on a 
timber skeleton, or by transverse compartments at short distances, as has 
been proposed. At present, public confidence, we fear, is sadly shaken 
in its opinion of the seaworthiness of iron ships. It must, however, by 
no means be overlooked in the consideration of this subject, that, almost 
without exception, the losses at sea referred to have been those where 
the screw was the propelling power. 





THE WOOL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1860. 
Messrs. R. W. Ronaup & Son, of Liverpool. 


In taking a retrospect of the past year, we are happy to say the wool 
trade, on the whole, has been in a very satisfactory and healthy state. 
In the early part political events abroad, and to some extent also at home, 
and, subsequently, serious apprehensions for the harvests, had a somewhat 
depressing influence, and induced all parties to act with great caution. 
This feeling has continued more or less throughout the whole twelve 
months, and greatly tended to impart to our trade that stability and 
soundness which so favorably distinguish it at present. The exports of 
woollen manufactures show again an increase, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, amounting to pats of £1,000,000 more than in 1859, 
hitherto the largest year. The consequence has been a steady and profi- 
table employment of the manufacturing population in this branch, which 
has thus been enabled to become again good customers to the home 
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trade. The raw material, so far as — the yield of last year’s clip of 
home growth, has proved materially deficient, owing to the severe and 
eee winter, and consequent mortality among sheep. This de- 
ciency has, in some d » been supplemented by an increase in the 
imports of colonial and foreign wools, which are unprecedentedly large, 
exceeding those of the previous year by about 58,000 Bales, or 12,000,000 
Ibs. The exports of colonial and foreign wools have also been larger 
than in 1859, by about 600,000 Ibs., whilst those of home-grown wools 
by no less than 2,500,000 Ibs., owing, no doubt, to the alteration in the 
nch tariff. The total imports of Australian show an increase of about 
14,000 bales. The bulk has, as usual, been disposed of at public auction 
in London, at the following four series, viz. : 


















Bales, Bales. 
March 1 to March 20,.............. 35,987 of which 23,209 were Capes. 
May 3 to June l,................-- 67,911 " 5,847 5 





July 19 to August 80,.............. 88,689 “ 10,294 « 
November 15 to December 7,....... 45,576 “ 21,1388 os 










Together,..........00...ce0ee 238,118 “ 64,418 “« 


The condition of Australian has been about the same as in the pre- 
ceding year. During the first three sales, prices taken on the average 
did not undergo any material change, but at the last series, an advance of 
fully 1d. per lb. having been established, present rates must be quoted 
that much higher than at this time last year. Cape wools show but 
trifling vm in price, and the condition still leaves much to be 
desired. e imports amount to upwards of 19,000 bags more than in 
1859. The imports of 3,180 bales from North America have been prin- 
cipally the growth of Canada, of long-stapled description, and very well 

ted to compete with English wool. There has again been a great 
falling off in the imports from Buenos Ayres, but we have had a very 
fe inquiry, and our markets are quite bare of stock. The imports of 
Peruvian sheep’s wool show a considerable decrease on those in 1859. 
Alpaca has arrived in larger quantity than ever, the imports being 10,000 
ballots in excess of 1859. The demand has been principally for the best 
qualities, and stocks have been light throughout the year, as importers 
have met the demand by making, from time to time, considerable sales 
“for arrival.” East India shows a very material increase in the imports, 
which have almost exclusively been directed to this port, and have formed 
the chief attraction at our public sales during the year, of which we had 
four series, viz. : 

















The first, from Jan. 24 to Feb. 8, with. ...........seeeceeeeeees 4 
The second, from April 18 to April 27, with...........+..++00+- 13,070 
The third, from June 25 to July 4, with..........-+0ssseeeceees 10,557 
The fourth, from Sept. 19 to Sept. 29, with... .....+..++ee+ee+++ 18,560 
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Prices have, on the average, been very well maintained, while the con- 

dition of these wools, generally speaking, has not shown any marked im. 

provement. The supply of domestic wools, owing to the circumstances 

alluded to in our general remarks, has been considerably short of former 

years, and we may safely put the deficiency down as at least 15 per eent- 
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when compared with 1859. . The. position of our market. seems at present 
to be this. There is an increase in the imports of wool, according to the 
official trade returns, of 10 per cent., from which must be deducted an 
increase in the exports of wool of 9 per cent., thus leaving a net surplus 
of only 1 percent. Against this, however, there appears an increase in 
the exports of manufactured woollen goods and yarns of 8 per cent., 
which, added to the deficiency in the home-growth of 15 per cent., leaves 
the supply of wool 22 per cent. short of that of 1859. 





THE TIMBER TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
ANNUAL REPORT. 
From F. K. Barnes & Sons’ Monthly Timber Circular. 


Canons’ Marsn, Bristol, Feb. 1, 1861. 


Tue retrospect of the timber trade in the port of Bristol since the 1st 
February, 1860, is gratifying ; for throughout the season there has been 
but little check, and prices have steadily advanced. When the first inti- 
mation was given that an equalization of the duties on wood was pro- 
posed by Mr. Guapsrong, (the effect of which would be to bring the 
rate on foreign wood to a par with that from our own colonies,) some 
slight mistrust was experienced, and prices gave way nearly to the extent 
of the reduction made; but owing to the healthy state of our market, 
and the light stock on hand, prices gradually improved; and since the 
new duty came into operation, we have had monthly to report a steady 
advance. The reduction has thus had a similar effect to what it had on 
former occasions; and instead of acting prejudicially to our colonial 
sellers, they have, owing to an increasing demand and the prosperity of 
our country, obtained fully as high prices as they did before the altera- 
tion. We believe that they will continue to so, for the wood from 
Canada is of a description which is essential for many purposes, and can- 
not be obtained from the Baltic, and the spruce of Hewtiemeict 
comes forward at gigs as than any large quantity of Baltic wood, 
notwithstanding the difference in freight. We shall, therefore, always 
have to rely on North America for the bulk of our, requirements in the 
cheap descriptions of timber and the soft pine of that country. 

The prospects for the ensuing year we can scarcely foresee. If, during 
the next two or three months, there is a brisk demand, the stock here is 
so moderate that it will be consumed, and, in that case, importation will 
be active ; but if, on the contrary, we have a severe winter and a late 
spring, coupled with pressure on the money market, or any other circum- 
stance that acts against the prosperity of our country, the stock in this 
port will carry us well into the summer, and but a light trade will be 
done by our importers at the opening of the season. Our opinion is, 
that the spring trade will be steady, without any extraordinary excite- 
ment or depression, and that the early operations will, therefore, be of a 
moderate c ter. 

This port, we are pleased to advise, has well maintained its position as 
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an important timber market ; and although at one time we feared a large 
falling off in the amount of our tonnage employed, compared with that 
of the year 1859, (which falling off was, on the 1st of October, 14,348 
tons, and on the lst December, 15,667 tons short, as compared with the 
co. nding months in 1859, it is, we are gratified to state, but 6,945 
tons short at the present time. This proves how well Bristol has main- 
tained her position as a rising timber market. 

The rates of freight are us difficult to foretell this year as the prospects 
of our importing trade, and will depend very much on our home spring 
trade. e past, if not a very table year to our ship-owners, has at 
least been a paying one, and subject to no violent depression. Indeed, 
the autumn rates were high. We are of opinion that spring charters to 
this channel will be done at 33s. from Quebec, or thereabouts. New- 
Brunswick freights, at present high, will recede as the spring opens, 
when American and Norwegian vessels offer. We may anticipate low 
rates from the deal ports of North America; for, owing to the secession 
movement in that country, we apprehend that the ship-owners of the 
northern States will prefer employing their vessels in deal carrying, to risk- 
ing them with their southern neighbors. Baltic freights bid fair to open 
high, and we expect that 18s. from Danzic to Memel, 60s. @ 70s. per 
Petersburgh standard hundred from gulf ports, and 90s. from the White 
Sea, will be about the rates. From Cronstadt we can scarcely hope to 
have the low return freight of American vessels ; and if not, freights to 
this coast are too high to enable the importer to operate on this mar- 
ket profitably. 


Importation, Consumption and Stock for the years 1858, 1859 and 1860. 


Importation. 


1858, 1859. 1860. 


Colonial timber, -.-- 1,066,500 .... 1,415,000 
Colonial deals, «.-- 2,708,700 .... 1,640,000 





= 


Total in cubic feet,........... .--- 8,770,200 .... 3,055,000 


Foreign timber, eae 719,800 .... 908,000 
Foreign deals, +++ 1,281,900 .... 1,417,500 


Total in cubic feet, ..-- 2,001,200 .... 2,825,500 
5,771,400 .... 5,880,500 
Consumption. 


1858. 1859. 1860. 
Colonial timber, 1,075,000 .... 1,071,500 .... 1,400,000 
Colonial deals,............+.+.+++ 2,463,500 .... 2,260,450 .... 1,658,150 





~ 


Total in cubic feet, 8,538,500 .... 38,831,950 .... 3,058,150 


Foreign timber, 668,500 .... 475,800 .... 937,500 
Foreign deals, 916,000 .... 983,650 .... 1,307,950 


Total in cubic feet, 1,584,500 .... 1,459,450 .... 2,245,450 
4,791,400 .... 5,303,600 
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1858. 1859. 1860, 
Colonial timber,...............5. $29,000 .... 824,000 .... 389,000 
Colonial deals,.........0..seee00- 824,000 :... 767,250 .... 749,100 
Total in cubic feet,........... 653,000 .... 1,091,250 .... 1,088,100 
Foreign timber,...............++: 101,500 .... 345,000 .... 315,500 
Foreign deals,............2..+++5 403,000 .... 701,250 .... 810,800 
Total in cubic feet, ........... 504,500 .... 1,046,250 .... 1,126,800 
Aggregate total,............. 1,157,500 .. 2,187,500 .. 2,214,400 


Colonial Timber.— Quebec Pine.—The importation has been 1,150,000 
feet, the consumption, 1,090,500, the stock remaining on hand, 333,500, 
which appears, on the first glance, much greater than it was last year; 
but on comparing the total stock of colonial timber, the surplus is but 
trifling ; and on looking further there is a considerable diminution in 
Baltic fir ; but as colonial timber is largely used for building purposes in 
the place of Baltic, we do not consider that we have more than enough 
on hand for ihe requirements of our trade before the new importation, 
although at the same time it must be remembered that our principal con- 
sumers are well supplied, and that their stock is not taken into account 
in our tables. - Prices have been steady throughout the year, with little 
variation—building. timber ranging from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d., and 60 feet 
average pine from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. Board timber is not appreciated at 
a remunerative cost to the importers. Some good Waney board pine 
has been brought here, but owing to the loss in measure (as all timber is 
sold by calliper measure) it has not commanded the ready sale it does in 
other markets. Saint John Pine.—The importation was only 47,500 
feet ; consumption, 80,000; stock on hand, 2,500. No really good tim- 
ber having been brought to our market all the year, the prices obtained 
have not exceeded those of common Quebec pine. Small quantities of 
large-sized fair quality timber would command paying prices if brought 
forward at moderate rates of freight. Lower Port Pine.—The stock, 
importation and consumption are very trifling, and this timber is not a 
favorite in our market. © 

Oak.—Importation, 75,000 feet; consumption, 84,500; stock, 3,000. 
It will thus be seen that the increase on import and consumption is very 
large, and we are left with but a small stock of 3,000 feet. Owing to the 
large supply, prices at one time were as low as 1s. 10d. per foot ; but, 
owing to a good demand, they rapidly advanced to 2s. 3d. It is now 
worth from 2s. 3d. to 3s. The demand was caused by the great require- 
ments of railway companies for truck vary B and if, as is anticipated, 
a wagon-building company is established in Bristol, there will for the 
future be a large consumption of this timber here. 

Elm.—Importation, 13,000 feet; consumption, 13,450; stock, 7,800. 
We have not a great demand for this article, as there is little ship-build- 
ing in the port. 

Birch.—-Importation from all ports is 47,000 feet ; consumption, 20,800 ; 
stock, 33,200; (this includes ash, walnut, sc) The stock on hand is 
nearly double what it was last year; prices, however, have been fairly 
maintained, Quebec being steady at about 1s. 8d., St. John and Pictou, 
from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d., Prince Edward’s Island, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. It 
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may be noticed that the importation is less than in 1859 by 25,600 feet, 
pre the stock is only 9,200 in excess. 


Spruce and Pine Deals.—Importation, 6,666 Petersburgh standard 
hundred ; consumption, 7,666; stock, 3,000; showing, by our tables, a 
decrease in import of nearly 7,000 standard hundred; of consumption, 
4,000 standard hundred ; of stock held over, 1,000 standard hundred. 
But it must be remembered, that since the 1st of November last, the im- 
portation has been 3,200 standard hundred, which is an excess on the 
stock now held of 200 standard hundred. During the year there was a 
great scarcity of these goods, and prices, which were dull at from £8 to 
£8 10s. last spring, steadily advanced to from £10 to £10 10s., at which 
figure they are now steady. We would, however, caution importers not 
to import at high freights, for the stock is ample for our requirements 
during the next four months, during and after which time, lower freights 
may be expected, and future shipments of deals coming forward at pre- 
sent high rates must entail a heavy loss. Our market is capable of re- 
ceiving a much larger supply than was brought here last year; but that 
supply should be regular, and not all forced on the market at one time, 
wians at exceedingly low freights. 


Quebec Deals.—Importation, 3,300 standard hundred ; consumption, 
2,410 standard; stock, 1,540 standard. Notwithstanding the increase 
in supply over the previous year of nearly 1,000 standard hundred, these 
goods have maintained a steady position, and prices have been remune- 
rative. There has been a decided improvement in the brack of these deals 
at Quebec, but there is still room for more. Larger quantities of extra 
lengths (13 and 14 feet) have also come forward, and are duly appre- 
ciated. We recommend cutters to increase the manufacture of these 
lengths. Prices have been firm at from £16 3s. to £17 for first quality ; 
£11 10s. to £12 10s. for second, and £10 10s. for third. 


Quebec Staves.—Importation of pipe staves, 76 St. Mill; consum 
tion, 36, and stock, 63, (the stock being augmented by several parce 
coming coastways.) Of West India puncheon staves the importation has 
been 125 Mille; consumption, 113 Mille; stock, 70 Mille. Through- 
out the year demand has been dull, and sales cannot be forced except at 
a great sacrifice. Unless there is a great improvement in demand, the 
stock is ample of both kinds for the present year. Prices of pipe staves 
have ranged from £55 to £72 10s., and of West India puncheon from 
£16 to £17 10s. 


Lath-wood.—The importation has scarcely been equal to the demand, 
and prices have been good throughout. We may expect large quantities 
this year for stowage, in lieu of staves. 


Cargoes of Wood imported into Bristol during the last seven years. 


Ye sig og the Vessels. Tons Register. 
og SEAS Ee Pre eerie) 145 ow e% 69,616 
SERS Oar rrr cr 99 Sales 44,775 
BE kno Wiaid Koc eae ban's ove den 148 « eae 73,341 
BCS SK asin s pg.s ves ee dince 151 smee 73,4386 
DR bb Fan 0 005 6604.0 wees» Os 144 ee 68,863 


TOGO, ccc cc ccc cence veeees 198 eel 91,007 
see 84,062 


eoere ee ee serene ese eeeeoese 








ASN TENS EL OLE ET SIN iA RR tah iSite ahs — 
ce eh ath en iat ERRS Aly ao : nonce iineatagss 
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WHOLESALE PRICE CURRENT, 
Prices Pram it frome 
1860, 1861, 
t 15,171 19,882 
384 917 
| 634 535 


795 1,777 


First quality, per 120, Pet’'g standard, £16 10s. to £17 10s. : 
Second “ € = 1210 to 13 0 144,485 199,491 


Third “ None. 10 0 to 10 0 
Spruce Deals. 
None. 
None. 


61,588 76,361 


178,018 153,358 


First quality, 
Brack - 
229 380 


Lath-wood, per fathom of 144 feet, . 
Hickory billetts, per doz., 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL -TREATY WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tue Liverpool Chamber of Commerce recently passed votes of thanks 
to Mr. Coppen and Mr. Mater, for their management of the details of 
the treaty of commerce with France. From Mr. Conpen the following 


letter has been received : 
Auarers, 20th March, 1861. 


Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of the resolution of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Liverpool, bearing your signature as president, thanking 
me for my exertions in arranging the commercial treaty with France. I 
observe, with satisfaction, the judicious reserve with which the Chamber 


abstains from nen to our approval of the general principle of 
commercial treaties. e ment lately entered into with the 


French government is not, in its old and extensive sense, a commercial 
treaty, but a simultaneous movement on —e of the two countries in 


the direction of general freedom of trade. Nor should the changes made 
in the French tariff be judged merely by the standard of abstract principle, 
but with a fair consideration for the opposition which the government 
had to encounter, in its first serious measure of commercial reform, from 
an unbroken phalanx of monopolists, whose power can be more fully ap- 
preciated after the late demonstrations of the conservative party in the 
French Chambers. The great feature of the recent commercial arrange- 
ments, to my humble apprehension, is their tendency to limit the power 
of governments to disturb the amicable relations of the two countries, by 
making their friendship depend, not on dynastic sympathies, or the alli- 
ance with any particular ministry, but, to borrow the sentiment of Prince 
NaPoLeon, on the union of France with the great English people. 
I remain, sir, your obedient servant, 
RicuarpD CoBDEN. 


W. J. Tomirnson, Esq., Chamber of Commerce, Liverpool. 
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PARTNERS AND AGENTS. 


Liability as Partner.—The case of Fircn and others vs. HarrinctToy 
and others, reported in 16 Gray's Reports, (Mass.) 468, illustrates how 
easily and without intending it, one can become a member of a firm 80 
as to be liable for its debts. 


Waurrtemorg, Harrineton & Co. was a firm doing business till 1857, 
when they stopped payment. While they were so engaged in business, 
Leonarp Harrineton, one of the members of the firm, made an arrange- 
ment with Samver P. Harrineton, by which the share of LzonarD 
Harrineron was to be, and was thereafter owned by Samvuet and Leon- 
arp jointly. This arrangement was unknown to the other members of 
the , as well as to outsiders, After the failure of the firm, a creditor 
having learned of this arrangement, brought his action, making SamuEL 
P. Harrineron one of the Teletidants, alleging he was a partner by vir- 
tue of the above-mentioned arrangement, and liable for the firm’s debts. 
In submitting the case to the jury, the plaintiff requested the court to 
instruct the jury “ that although Samuz, P. Harrington was not known 
by the members of the firm to be a partner, yet if the share in the part- 
nership concern which stood in the name of Lzonarp only, was owned 
jointly by Leonarp and Samvet, and Samuet, as between him and 
LronarD, was entitled to the profits which might be derived from that 
share, he (SaMveEL) was a partner in the firm as to the plaintiffs, and 
liable to them in this action.” 

The court declined so to instruct the jury, and the plaintiffs excepted 
to the decision of the court, and appealed. On the appeal, the appellate 
court reversed the judgment, and granted a new trial. In making this 
disposition of the matter, the court said, among other things: 

“Now what is our law and the law of England on this subject? We 
understand it to be thus: An agreement between one copartner and a 
third person, that he shall gegen in the profits of the firm, renders 
him liable as a partner to the creditors of the firm, although as between 
himself and the members of the firm he is not their copartner.” 


Agent—Usury.—We are glad to find one case in which the court has 
declined to make the principal liable for the acts of his agent, and in 
which also it has declared that every statement of facts does not make 
out the defence of usury ; and yet even in this case three of the members 
of the court dissented!!! We refer to the matter of Conprr vs. Batpwin, 
21 New-York Reps. 219. This was an action on a promissory note. 
Defence—usury, of course. 

The facts of the case were these: The plaintiff placed in the hands of 
S. R. WittraMs, an attorney and counsellor at law, the sum of $400, to 
invest for her at lawful interest. On or about the first of May, 1851, 
the defendant, Batpwiy, made application to G. C. Mitts, residing in the 
same place, to procure a loan for him for $400 for two years, on his note, 
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with other defendants as sureties, Mriis agreed to make the effort, and 
applied to Wittr1ams to obtain the loan. Wuutams said he had the 
amount wanted tc loan for a lady, but he preferred to loan the money on 
bond and mortgage, as in that event he should receive, to his advantage, 
compensation for drawing bond and mortgage, and examining the title 
to the property mo . Muts stated that the money was wanted on 
a note, and who would be the ies to it, and that Batpwin has offered 
to compensate him for procuring the loan; and it was agreed between 
Mrix1s and Wiiu1ams that if Wi11ams would lend the money on the 
note, he should have $25 as attorney’s fees. Witi1ams then agreed to 
make the loan. Mus called afterwards upon Wiiu1ams with the note, 
and Wiiu1ams gave him his check for the $400, which was paid. Murs 
handed Batpwin the $400. On being asked by him what were the 
charges, Mixus replied $40, which Batpwin then paid him. Baipwin 
did not know how it was disposed of by Miixs, who kept for himself $15, 
and paid Wiit1ams $25. Judgment was ordered for plaintiff, and the 
defendant appealed. 


The substance of the opinion of the court was as follows : 


It is the essence of an usurious transaction, that there shall be an un- 
lawful and corrupt intent, on the part of the lender, to take illegal inter- 
est ; and so we must find before we can pronounce the transaction to be 
usurious, 

When, indeed, the contract, upon its very face, imports usury, as by an 
express reservation of more than legal interest, there is no room for pre- 
sumption, for the intent is apparent, res ipsa lJoguitur. But when the 
contract, on its face, is for legal interest only, then it must be proved 
that there was some corrupt agreement or device or shift to cover usury. 
Now, in this case, we see that the plaintiff never intendéd to violate the 
law, never authorized any such violation, and never knew or had any in- 
timation that her agent or attorney had violated it. If a master com- 
mand his servant to do what is lawful, and he do an unlawful act, the 
master shall not answer, but the servant for his own misbehavior; other- 
wise it would be in the power of every servant to subject his master to 
what actions or penalties he pleased. In this case Wiirams availed 
himself of his position as the plaintiff’s agent to make a contract on his 
own account, and for his own individual benefit. In thus dealing he did 
not act or assume to act as the plaintiff’s agent. He required compensa- 
tion for a service which he alleged he rendered to Barpwin. It was his 
individual affair, not that of the plaintiff; and if it was a shift or device 
on his part to take and receive usurious interest to himself on this loan, 
he has subjected himself to the penalties of the statute. 

But it is urged, with great earnestness and ability, that the plaintiff, 
by accepting the note, and commencing this suit upon it, has ratified all 
the acts of her agent, connected with the loan, and attendant upon its in- 
ception. We have looked carefully at all the authorities cited by the 
learned counsel for the defendants, and we think they fail to sustain the 
peegonnes contended for. 

e plaintiff, by receiving and accepting the note for the amount of 
her money, and which she loaned through her agent, only ratified the 
contract of loan at the rate of interest expressed in the note. She had 
no knowledge of, and cannot be held to have ratified the payment, by 
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Batpwin’s agent to Wiiu1ams, of the $25 usuriously by him taken, as is 
said. We think the cases fully sustain this view of the plaintiff’s act, in 
receiving the note, and commencing suit thereon. The court, in the 
opinion, goes on to state many other grounds for its decision, but we 
deem it unnecessary to reproduce them here. 


INSURANCE, 


Mutual Insurance.—In the last volume of the Reports of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New-York, (21 New-York Reports,) we find 
reported several cases of considerable importance to all interested in the 
system of Mutual Insurance. 


First—We would refer to the case of Banas, Receiver, vs. SkipMORE, 
(21.N. Y. R. 136.) 

Parties insuring in a mutual insurance company, as is well known, 
generally take a policy for a term of years and give a premium note in 
full or part payment of the premium. The premium note thus given 
becomes a part of the assets of the company, liable to be assessed for its 
proportion of the losses which may happen during the life of the policy 
issued on the note. The case here referred to, (Banas, Receiver, vs. Sxip- 
more,) was one where a policy had been issued to the defendant for the 
period of five years, and the defendant gave a premium note for $420. 
About five months after the date of the policy, the property insured was 
totally destroyed by fire, upon which the company paid him the amount 
insured, deducting his yroportion of all losses and incidental expenses 
which had been incurred up to that time. After this, (that is, after the 
happening of this fire and the payment of the loss,) other losses by fire 
occurred upon other property insured by the company, on account of 
which assessments were made on the premium notes, including the one 
which the defendant had given, he being charged with $139 78 as his 
proportion of those losses. 

e defendant insisted that his membership in the company and his 
liability for any losses incurred ceased when the property was burned— 
that he was not liable for losses or expenses which were incurred after 
that time. 

The court, however, held that the defendant continued liable to contri- 
bute his pro rata. share to the payment of all losses happening after the 
burning of his own property and all that happened at any time during 
the term of five years for which his policy was issued. 

The practice in this particular has been, we think, contrary to the prin- 
ciple here laiddown. Parties managing these companies have considered 
that the policy and note expired with the payment of the loss, (where the 
loss was total,) and that, therefore, the note could not be assessed for any 
subsequent losses. But as the above is a decision of the highest court of 
the State, it must, of course, be received as an authoritative exposition of 
the law, and govern every company in the State, the provisions of whose 
charter are similar in this respect to the one passed upon by the court. 


Second.—Cash Insurance by Mutual Companies.—This is another point 
which has been in litigation in New-York State, the last four or five years, 
and which the Court of Appeals has now decided, to wit: whether mutual 
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insurance companies, formed under the general insurance act of 1849, 
could issue policies on the payment of a cash premium only, and where 
the insured gave no premium note, Thousands of such policies have 
been issued by companies, (which have now failed,) organized under the 
said act, and losses have happened under such policies, which losses are 
pressed as claims against the companies. Those who desired to repudiate 
these contracts have urged that they were void, for the reason that a 
mutual company could not issue a policy without receiving from the 
assured @ premium or deposit note—that the very essence of a mutual 
insurance company was, “that each of the parties should sustain the 
relation of an assured party and of an insurer of each of the others.” 
Where persons give premium or deposit notes and take policies of insu- 
rance the notes become a fund out of which losses are paid—each note 
paying its proportionate share. But if a policy is issued by such a 
company to one who only pays a cash premium, he contributes no note 
to the common fund, and therefore in no sense becomes an insurer of the 
others. A cash or stock insurance company could issue such policies, 
because they do not intend the assured to become the’ insurers, (they 
pledge their cash capital to pay their losses,) but a mutual insurance 
company (having no capital but premium notes) could not do that class of 
business without going contrary to the very principle of their existence. 
Such has been in substance the argument of those who have sought to 
repudiate these contracts. 

The court, however, has now (21 WV. Y. R. 52, Myaarr vs. N. Y. Pro- 
rection Insurance Company,) held that the mutual companies formed 
under this general insurance law of 1849 had and have the power to issue 
these two kinds of policies, and in a subsequent case they have also held, 
(Warre, Receiver, vs. Havens, 22 How. Pr. Reps. 177,) that the premium 
notes of these mutual insurance companies must be assessed to pay losses 
under these notes, as well as the losses under the premium note policies— 
thus in every way affirming these contracts. The principal points of the 
opinion of the court are as follows: 

I. There is clearly no good reason why the legislature should have 
provided for so rigid a separation of the two species of insurance com- 
panies. That it was never supposed there was any ground of policy 
which required that mutual insurance companies should be prohibited 
from receiving cash premiums, is conclusively shown by the course of 
legislation upon the subject. Acts have been repeatedly passed, confer- 
ring upon such companies this power, in the precise terms used by the 
defendants in their charter. It was conferred upon the Albany County 
Mutual Insurance Company in 1848, upon the Herkimer County Com- 

y in 1850, and upon various other companies in subsequent years. 

e legislature seems to have been ever ready, upon request, to authorize 
these companies to receive their premium in cash, instead of premium 
notes. 

IL. The question, then, upon this point is, whether those provisions of 
the act of 1849, already referred to, discriminating to some extent between 
joint-stock and mutual companies, exhibit an implied intention to prohibit 
mutual companies from issuing cash policies. It is indispensable for the 
defendants to maintain the affirmative of this, because, as the power of 
the companies under section ten, to frame their own charters, is conferred 
in unrestricted terms, they may, of course, provide for this class of busi- 
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ness, unless the limitation of this power upon which the defendants insist, © 
is elsewhere found. 

If. The court, after examining at length the statute, says: My con- 
clusion, therefore, would be, that if the policy in question is to be - 
ed as issued to a mere outside party, without any reference in itself to 
the principles of mutuality, it would, nevertheless, be valid and binding. 

. The court then goes one step further and says: If, however, we 
assume the contrary, and suppose it to be indispensable that the mutual 
principle, as it is called, should be observed in all the policies issued by 
a mutual company, the result, I think, would not be different. 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain with precision in what this mutual 
principle, so strenuously contended for, is claimed to consist, as mutual 
companies have assumed a great variety of forms. But 1 will suppose, 
for the purpose of this case, that it involved all the requirements suggested 
on the part of the defendants. 

If it be said that mutuality requires that there should be some sort of 
ratable equality between those who pay their premiums in cash and those 
who give notes, this is easily attained. When the present value of a life 
annuity, or of a right of dower, is estimated upon principles which ¢xpe- 
rience has established, the sum arrived at is, in the eye of the law, just 
equal to the contingent interest which it represents. 

So, when the chances of liability upon a premium note are calculated 
upon principles similar, if not as exact, a sum is found which may be re- 
garded as equivalent to the contingent liability upon the note. Indeed, 
all premiums for insurance are calculated upon this principle. 

. Again, it is said that the principles of mutual insurance require that 
every person insured upon that plan should be, also, himself an insurer ; 
that is, that each person insured must also be an insurer of all his asso- 
ciates as well as insured by them; and it is said that an insured person who 
has paid a premium of a definite sum, in the language of the defendants’ 
charter, “ in full for said insurance,” and who, therefore, is not responsi- 
ble for any thing more, cannot be a mutual insurer, because he is not, in 
any sense, an insurer at all. This argument is based upon what I regard 
as an erroneous view of the true distinction between a mutual and a joint- 
stock company. 

Indeed, much. of the difficulty on the subject has been produced by 
attaching a meaning to the word mutual, in its connection with insurance, 
which does not belong to it. A mutual insurance company is simply a 
company whose fund for the payment of losses and expenses consists not 
of a capital subscribed or furnished by outside parties, but of premiums 
mutually contributed by the parties insured. 

ANGELL says: “A mutual insurance company, in its origin, was a body 
of persons, each of whom was desirous of effecting an insurance; and he 
agreed with the rest of the members to contribute the premiums to a 
common fund, on the terms that he should be entitled to receive out of that 
fund.” (Angell on Fire and Life Insurance, sec. 413.) There is not a word 
about the parties being insurers of each other further than as they were 
made so by the payment of a cash premium. They made up a common 
fund by means of their common or mutual contribution, upon which each 
had a claim for any loss in respect to the property insured. ere was 
no responsibility beyond that, and this is all that is essential to a mutual 
company. The “mutual principle,” as it is called, requires nothing more, 
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Joint-stock companies have a subscribed capital. Mutual companies do 
not, but depend upon their premiums. This is what distinguishes them, 
and whether the premiums are paid in cash or by notes has nothing to do 
with the distinction. 

It is no answer to this to say that mutual companies contemplate only 
indemnity against loss, and not the accumulation of a fund to be divided 
among the corporators. This depends upon the manner in which they 
conduct their business. There is nothing to prevent a mutual company 
fromm carrying on its operations with a view to profit and dividends. 
Indeed, the act of 1849 plainly contemplates that they will, or at least 
that they may do so, when it provides in section 21 that they may allow 
to — contributing a cash capital a “participation in their (its) 
pro ts.” 


VI. But were this question not as clear upon principle as I think it is, 
it may be regarded as settled by authority. hat is claimed on the 
part of the defendant is, that issuing policies for premiums payable in 
money is not appropriate business for a mutual insurance company, and 
at all events, for one which also takes premium notes subject to assess- 
ment; that it assimilates such company to a joint-stock company, which 
the act of 1849 does not permit; and that there is a want of mutuality 
between those paying cash premiums and those who give notes. 

These same questions received the deliberate examination of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, in the case of the On10 Mutuat Insurance Company 
vs. Marietta Wooten Factory. (3 Ohio State R., N. S., 348.) The 
court in that case held the contract valid and binding on the company. 

VII. But the question under our statute, and in precisely such a case 
as that now before us, has been passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of Tz Union Insurance Company vs, 
Hoge. (21 How. U. S. R. 35.) The company in that case was incorpo- 
rated in this State under the law of 1849, and its charter was identical 
with that of the defendants here. The action was brought upon a policy, 
the premium upon which had been paid in money. The case appears to 
have been elaborately argued, and among the objections made by the 
counsel for the company to the issuing of cash policies, is the following : 
“ That it destroys the principle of mutuality, which is the leading charac- 
teristic of mutual companies, formed under the laws of. 1849, and con- 
founds the operation of a company organized to do business on the mutual 
plan with that of those companies which are organized on the plan of 
stock companies, and which are in their nature and principles antagonistic 
to the mutual companies.” 

On this point the court of Nexson, J., say: “It is argued, however, that 
the company in question is a mutual insurance company, as declared 
by the act; that according to this system the insured must be a mem- 
ber of it; and that a person insured upon a cash premium, without any 
further liability, cannot be a member. 

“ This argument is not well founded either upon principle or authority. 
Admitting that the insured must be a member of the company, he is 
made so by the payment of the cash premium. The theory of a mutual 
insurance company is, that the premiums paid by each member for the 
insurance of his property constitute a common fund, devoted to the 
payment of any losses that may occur. Now, the cash premium may 
as well represent the insured in the common fund as the premium note ; 
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and. this class of companies has been so long engaged in the business of 
insurance itmay well be that they can determine with sufficient certainty, 
for all practical purposes, the just difference in the rates of premium 
between cash and notes. These mutual companies, possessing the 
authority contained in the eighth section of the charter, viz., to take 
cash premiums, or premium notes, are, at the present day, in operation 
in several of the States, and it has never been supposed that the mutual 
principle has been thereby abrogated.” 
The court gave judgment in accordance with the foregoing opinion. 


General Average-—We find also yi ges in the last volume of the 
Reports of the Court of Appeals of the State of New-York, (21 WV. Y. 
R. 38,) the case of Netson vs. Betmont, the appeal having been taken 
from the Superior Court of New-York city. 

The decision of the court is one of particular interest to underwriters, 

_ shippers and others. ’ 

The facts found are as follows: The ship Gatena sailed from New- 
Orleans for Havre, having on board a cargo of cotton and $30,853 in 
specie belonging to the defendant. On the afternoon of July 23, 1853, 

e vessel’ was struck with lightning in the Gulf Stream, and was found 
to be on fire in the hold. After attempting to extinguish it by pouring 
on water, and to stifle it by excluding air, a Danish vessel, in sight, was 
signalized and visited, and the passengers and their baggage transferred 
to her, which was completed by eleven o’clock at night. The captain of 
the Garena then boarded the Danish vessel, and engaged her to keep 
company during the night, that if the fire was not extinguished he might 
board her again in the morning. The fire appeared to gain, and at day- 
light the captain concluded that he could not put it out and must make 
a port of distress. 

An arrangement was then made with the Danish captain, by which he 
was to take the specie on board his vessel and accompany the GALENA 
into Charleston. This was done because he had the passengers on board, 
and as a protection to the crew in case they had to leave the ship if the 
fire burst out. The specie was transferred, because if the fire broke out 
it might be too late to remove it from the GaLzna. Both vessels bore 
away for Charleston, which they reached on the 26th. The fire, mean- 
time, did not appear to decrease. The fire engines of the city poured wa- 
ter into the Gatena until she filled and sank to the upper deck. The 
cotton was covered with water, and absorbed a good deal; very little of 
it had been previously injured. The captain, after discovering at 
Charleston the extent of the damage to the ship and cargo, determined to 
abandon the voyage. He sold the cargo there, and remitted the pro- 
ceeds. 

While in the harbor, and before reaching the wharf, he got the specie 
from the Danish vessel and deposited it in bank. The action was brought 
against the defendant, as owner of the specie, for its proportion, on gen- 
eral average, of losses, expenses and damages incurred by the vessel on 
which it and the rest of the cargo were shipped. The amount due by 

the specie was $13,884, in case it was determined that it was liable to 

contribute, in general average, to the amount paid for the services of the 

Danish brig, the expenses at Charleston in sinking and raising the vessel, 

repairs, and damages to the cotton from the water, &. 
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The Court of Appeals held the specie was so liable. 
The following are the leading propositions laid down by the judge, 
uP Are ow eer eg it will be . 

First.—in ini is question it wi necessary to recur to 
the principle upon which Some average is based. That = is, that 
where several persons are engaged in a joint enterprise, whatever is neces- 
sarily done for the common benefit ought to be done at the common 
expense. It is of the essence of this principle that it looks upon the en- 
terprise as a whole, as an entirety. It is true that in apportioning the 
loss regard is had to the interest of the respective parties. But in other 
respects no separate interest is recognised. Until, therefore, some por- 
tion of the property has been separated from the rest, so as no longer to 
have any interest in common with it, every risk, which affects the enter- 
prise as a tno must be regarded as affecting each portion of the pro- 


per engaged. 

econd.—But if the owner of any portion of the cargo, even after a 
peril has occurred, and after a series of measures to avert it have been 
commenced, can succeed in so separating his own property from the rest 
that it is no longer in any sense at risk, he cannot be held liable to con- 
tribute to the expenses subsequently incurred. But in order rightly to 
apply this rule, it is necessary to ascertain the full scope of the term “ at 
risk.” Physical destruction, or direct physical injury to the ship or cargo 
itself, is not the only risk to which property so situated is exposed. Its 
value depends, or at least is supposed to depend, in some degree, upon 
the successful prosecution of the voyage. Whatever threatens the voy- 
age, therefore, is a peril to the entire property. Until that is broken up, 
unless the property claimed to be exempt is not only separated from the 
rest, and put in a place of present safety, but entirely disconnected with 
the enterprise, it must be regarded as still at risk, and liable to contribute. 

If the voyage is not abandoned, and the property although separated 
Srom the rest and removed from the ship is still under the control of the 
master, and liable to be taken again on board for the purpose of being car- 
ried to its destined port, the relations of the several owners are in no respect 
changed. The common interest remains, and whatever is done for the 
protection of that common interest must be done at the common expense. 

Third.—The result of these 9 a when applied to the present 
case, is plain. It turns entirely upon the nature and object of the separa- 
tion of the specie from the ship Garena and from the residue of the cargo 
when it was placed on board of the Danish brig. I entertain no doubt 
that such a severance, as would have exempted it from all liability to 
contribute to the subsequent expenses, might have been effected by the 
master of the vessel, in the same manner as by the owner himself, had he 
been present. 

The master is the agent and representative of each of the owners in 
respect to their several shares of the property under his charge, and has 
the same right which the owners themselves would have to take measures 
for its preservation. 

If, therefore, the captain of the Garena had put the specie on board 
the brig, not in any event to be returned to him, but to be taken by the 
brig to its own port of destination, and the latter had then been suffered 
to pursue its course, the specie would clearly not have been subject to 
contribution for any subsequent expenditures to save the Garena. And 
notwithstanding the brig was employed to attend the Gatena to Charles- 
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ton, if it had been distinctly understood between the two commanders 
that the specie was committed entirely to the custody of the Danish captain, 
and was in no event to be restored to the care of the captain of the GALENA, 
it would then, also, have been exempt. 

But the facts do not warrant this assumption. The case states that 
“the specie was put on board the brig because it was safer there, as in 
case the fire broke out it might be too late to transfer it from the ship.” 
The brig was to accompany the Gaena to Charleston, and there is nothing 
from which it can be inferred that it was the intention of the captain of 
the latter to relinquish his control of the specie. 

The fact that he reclaimed and took it from the brig as soon as he 
arrived in Charleston, tends strongly to the opposite inference. It never 
ceased, therefore, up to that time, to constitute a part of the cargo of the 
Gaxena ; and if the fire had been previously extinguished, and the voyage 
resumed, it would, of course, have been again taken on board and carried 
forward by her. 

The case of Beprorp Commerciat Insurance Company vs. PARKER, 
(2 Pick. 1,) Mass. Reports, will be found to agree entirely in principle 
with the foregoing. 


ADMIRALTY LAW. 


Before the United States District Court for Massachusetts.—In Admi- 
ralty—Jan. 31. Spracuz, J. Joun Donanay vs, Weston How .anp 
et al. 


This was a libel by the cooper of the whale ship “ Manvet Ortis,” of 
New-Bedford, for his “ lay,” which, by the shipping articles, was fixed at 
1-55. The defence alleged incompetency in the libellant and disrating 
after trial and examination by the master. It appeared that after about 
three months of her voyage the vessel arrived at N ew-Zealand, where the 
master “ disrated” the libellant, and shipped one —-~ !cx, a cooper, 
at a 1-40 “lay.” Fox remained on board about a year. 

Held, this is an issue of fact upon evidence very conflicting. My result 
may surprise both parties. I am not satisfied that the master gave Do- 
nanay a “ fair trial” within the meaning of the articles, but this is not 
very important. As the articles provide that in case of a “ disrating” the 
man shall receive the “lay his services merit,” so that I must inquire as 
to the actual competency of the libellant. 

I think the conflicting evidence may be reconciled by supposing the 
respondents’ witnesses to refer to the cooper’s acts during the early part 
of the voyage, and the libellant’s to the latter part. In the latter part 
came the coopering of the oil more particularly, while at the beginni 
of the voyage the cooper occupies himself more with the line-tubs, boat- 
buckets and what is called “small work.” He made some defective small 
work certainly, but it is not so clear that he could not attend to the sub- 
stantial and heavy work of the ship. At the shipment he told frankly 
the ship agent that he did not know how to do “small work.” It favors 
also the position of the libellant, that he was a New-Bedford man, and his 
qualifications were entirely open to inquiry and information before the 
contract of shipment was made. I am satisfied that the libellant acted 
honestly and with no intent to mislead. On the other hand, I think the 
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master acted honestly, though not on sufficient inquiry and trial, for the 
evidence indicates no inducement or provocation to disrate Donanay, 
and employ a more expensive cooper: I consider the evidence afforded 
by the act of the master as weighty, though not conclusive, 

While Fox was on board it _ that Donanay worked with him, 
and after he left there was, until the return voyage, no one rated as cooper 
in the ship except Donanay. During this time the casks were well made 
and tight—though there is some doubt as to who made particular casks, 
Without re-stating the evidence, I am, upon the whole, of opinion that the 
libellant, after the practice and training of the first year, was a competent 
cooper, and that he was not so before. 

I therefore allow him a 1-50 “lay” as cooper’s assistant, up to the 
end of the fourteen months when Fox left, and for the residue of the 
voyage (eighteen months) I allow the lay fixed by the articles, (1-55,) with 
costs to the libellant. 

Unless the counsel, upon taking time, can agree as to the amount to 
be decreed upon the above principles, the case will go to an assessor to 
report the particulars of the proceeds of the voyage, &c. T. M. Srerson, 
of New-Bedford, for the libellant; R. C. Prrmay, of New-Bedford, for 
respondents. 


LIABILITIES OF OWNERS OF FOREIGN SHIPS. 


Before United States Supreme Court, New-York.—March 15. Judge 
Berts, sitting in Admiralty. Bensamin SurHeranp vs. THE Brigantine 
Lapy MaunsEL. 


This case came up on a libel by Mr. Sawyer to recover repairs and sup- 
lies, and involved a very important question of law as to the right of lien 
under the late decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States, whether 
ship-chandlers and others could recover for supplies furnished to a foreign 
vessel in any of our ports, when it was made to + ps that the master 
or agent of the foreign owner had ample funds in the country to pay for 
such repairs and appnes. The case was heard at the January term, and 
briefly noticed in the papers. It was then contended by McManoyn, for 
the owners, that the agent here had sufficient funds to meet all such 
claims, and if the creditors did not use due diligence in finding them out, 
the libellants could not recover in this form of action against the owners. 
Judge Berrs delivered an elaborate opinion, in which he says :—This 
vessel is arrested on a claim by a blacksmith for $267 42, for materials 
and labor supplied for her repair. It is admitted that she is a foreign 
vessel and came to this port disabled, and that the iron and labor fur- 
nished at the libellant’s shop, and put upon her, were necessary to enable 
her to complete her voyage home. her arrival here she was con- 
signed to a Mr. Butiey, and a contract was made by the master with a 
shipwright named McManon for the repairs. The first question which 
arises, was the entire repairs independent and exclusive of the materials 
needed and the work of the blacksmith! The next point is, whether the 
libellant was a party employed, or whether the labor and material were 
purchased by his brother, under an agreement with McManon, as a sub- 
contractor, or whether the libellant himself had any interest whatever in 
the contract? The next and most material point is, whether the libellant 
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ired any lien on the vessel, as her owners funds and credit 
to meet this or other demands? Had the libellant notice of this, or cer- 
tain means of informing himself? This point is vital to the action. 
| be Oo December, 1856, it was adopted and recognised as maritime 
law a vessel in a foreign port, in want of supplies or repairs to render 
her fit for navigation, and obtaining them on credit, the owners were 
bound for the debt, the cardinal point being the necessity of the case, 
and whether the verdict was bona fide, or if the creditors set up a lien 
with knowledge that the master had funds sufficient to satisfy the debt. 
This was the maritime law of Europe until the last few years, when a 
most important modification was established. That in addition to the 
roof of the necessity of the vessel, there must be a proof of the necessity 
for a credit upon the vessel. The courts have declared this to be essen- 
tial, and remark: “That circumstances of less pressing necessity for 
supplies or repairs, and an implied hypothecation of the vessel to procure 
them, will satisfy the rule, than a loan of money on bottomry for the like 


—, 

eld by the Court.—That the power of the master to bind both vessel 
and owners for supplies and labor without imposing on the creditor the 
duty of further proofs ; but when the condition of the credit exacted from 
the owners a recompense beyond the ordinary rate of interest, then no 
lien was allowed unless the usurers proved satisfactorily that the owners 
had not funds sufficient to satisfy the deqt, and moreover that the debt, 
with its enhanced interest, was both subject to the condition that the 
vessel should perform her home voyage safely. As the testimony is clear 
that the owners of the vessel had ample credit and actual funds in the 
hands of Mr. Buttey, and the libellant had implied notice thereof, the 
libel must be denied, with costs. 


COLLISION IN THE HARBOR. 
Before the Glasgow Sheriff’s Court. 


The bark Wurre Ska, of Boston, Captain Evans, while proceeding 
down the River Clyde, on the 28th of August, in tow of a steamer and in 
charge of a pilot, carried away the chains of a ferry-boat and caused other 
damage, in all amounting to £20 16s, 3d. The ferry-boat was worked 
by two chains and steam-power ; one of the chains was used for pulling 
and the other for guiding the boat, and were attached to separate cap- 
stans on one side and ring-bolts on the other. The two chains were 
thirty feet apart, and passed over wheels in the boat; where there was 
no strain on them they fell into the river about a fathom from the boat ; 
that, when not used, they lie upon the bed of the river, as they were sixty 
feet longer than the breadth across. It was when the chains were on the 
bottom that the Wurre Sa ran foul of them, and caused the damage for 
which she was sued. 

The court decided that the bark was not liable :—First, because she 
was in charge of a pilot; second, because the ferry-boat had no right to 
impede the navigation of the river by chains; and third, because the 
vessel was properly managed. On the other hand, if the Warts Sea had 
sustained any damage, the owners of the ferry-boat would have been lia- 
ble for the consequences. 


VOL. XLIV.—NO. V. 40 
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55 MARINE POLICY.—USAGE.—OPEN POLICY. 
_ Before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 


A “pee insurance, by which an insurance company caused a party, 
for whom. it may concern, to be insured, lost or ne fifteen thousand 
dollars. on. property on board vessel or vessels, steamboat or steamboats, 
or land carriage, at. and from ports or places to ports or places—“ All 
sums at risk under this policy-to be endorsed hereupon, and valued at the 
sum endorsed”—* Premium, such per cent. as.shall be written against 
each endorsement,” is not specific enough in its terms to be a valid open 
policy, and to compel the insurers to make an endorsement @fter the 
are known to be lost. 

Such a policy is merely an inchoate contract, about which matters 
material to its consummation are to be settled by the parties before each 
endorsement, and may properly be considered a new and separate insur- 
ance on each successive parcel of goods as they are endorsed on the 
policy, and at a rate of premium agreed upon at the time, written against 
each endorsement. Evidence as to usage in respect to running policies 
that the ium is to be atthe market rate cannot be admitted where 
the provisions of the policy are such as these. When a policy is upon a 
specified: kind of goods, to be brought in a certain kind of ships, within 
a stated time, from a certain port named, and with a rate of premium 
fixed, leaving nothing but the quantity and value of the goods to be de- 
clared and endorsed on the policy as invoices may be received, is legal in 
effect, as. embracing any such goods as might be lost, and known to be 
lost before they were endorsed on the policy. Jamxs Harrsuorng, Jr., 
et al. vs, SHoz anp Learner Deauers’ Insurance Company.—Law 
Reporter, Boston. 





LIABILITIES OF SHIP-OWNERS. 


Before the Supreme Judicial Court for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.—January Term, 1860. 


By the common law, owners of vessels are responsible to other persons 
for injuries to their property, resulting from the tortious acts of the mas- 
ter or mariners, to the full extent of the damage thereby occasioned. The 
act. of Congress of 1851, ch. 43, (9 Stat. at Large, 635,) does not vary this 
liability of ship-owners, except as to the amount of compensation which 
may be recovered of them. Part-owners are under the same joint respon- 
sibility as at. the common law. The ship and freight are to be estimated 
at, their value immediately before the tortious act committed. In the as- 
sessment of damages, no deduction will be made from the value of the 
ship on account of a pre-existing incumbrance upon it. AnprEew Srrixe, 
et al. vs. Tuomas H. Hasxext, et al.—Zaw Reporter, Boston, 





MARITIME LAW. 


Before. the District. Court of the United States, District of Massachu- 
setts—In Admiralty.—February, 1861. 
The mate and engineer of an enrolled steamer, employed in towing 


vessels in and about the harbor of Boston, have a maritime lien upon the 
steamer for their wages. Such lien extends to the boiler, notwithstanding 
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the'claim of the makers, who put it into the steamer under an agreement 
that it should continue their property until paid for, with a right to re- 
move it should any instalment be overdue, and instalments are unpaid 
and overdue. The lien of the seamen is not impaired by knowledge of 
such agreement. The steamer May Queen, McKay et Za claimants.— 
Law Reporter, Boston, 





COLLISION.—CHANGE IN THE RULE OF DAMAGES. 
Before the United States District Court for New-York, 
The rule of general law which gave damages for a collision to the full 


amount of the mpury is superseded by the statute of 1851, which limits 
the veyed to the amount of the interest of the owners in the colliding 
vessel and her freight pending at the time of the collision, and the power 
of the court to award greater damage is abolished by positive law. Coox 


vs. MALLORY. 





COLLISION AT SEA.—ACCIDENT.—LIABILITY OF OWNER. 


Before the British Admiralty Court, London, March 4, 1861. Before 
Dr. Lusuineron and Trinity Masters.—Case of the D1rana.—Collision. 


This was an action brought by the owners of the bark Clara Winsnacu, 
of Rostock, in Mecklenburg, against the screw steamer Drana, of Hull, of 
292 tons, to recover compensation for the damage sustained by a collision 
which happened between the vessels in Grimsby Roads on the evening of 
the 27th of February, 1860. The bark was bound to Varna with a cargo 
of coals from Grimsby, and was towed out of the dock in charge of a 
licensed pilot, and afterwards brought up in Grimsby Roads. The steam- 
ship was on a fishing voyage from Hull to Greenland, and came into 
Grimsby Roads on the day of the collision, in charge of a Hull pilot. 

The plaintiffs alleged that the Diana came down the Humber, and 
brought up astern of the bark within three ships’ lengths of her, and that 
the steamer had plenty of room to choose a wide berth. The tide was 
then at ebb, and running to the southeast ; the wind was blowing strongly 
from the northwest. On the afternoon the tide turned and set to the 
northwest, and the Ciara Wisnacu then swung with her stern to the 
southward, and cleared the Drana, and rode athwart the tide with her 
head to the northeast and with her foretopmast staysail set. The Diana 
began to swing with the tide with her foretopmast staysail set, and came 
stem on under the bark’s foreyard on the starboard side, and with her 
jibboom injured the bark. 

On the part of the plaintiffs it was contended that the collision was 
caused by the steamer giving the bark a foul berth. The defendants 
maintained that the blame was attributable to the Cara Wiisnacn, and 
that the steamer had, and was, by the Hull Pilot Act, compelled to have a 
duly qualified pilot on board, under whose direction the steamer was 
brought up and managed, and that by the 388th section of the Merchant 
Shipping Act they were not liable for the damage. There was a cross- 
action by the Drawa against the Wuswacu. Dr. Dranz, Q. C., and Mr. 
Vervon Lusnineton were for the plaintiffs; and Mr. T. Rurnzrrorp and 
Mr. E. Crargson for the Diana. 
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His Lordship, in addressing the elder brethren, said that the questions 
at issue were entirely of a nautical character, and they only could deter- 
mine them. Dr. Lusuineron, after conferring with the Trinity Masters, 
stated that they were of opinion that the D1ana was solely to blame, and 
that both the pilot and master were greatly to blame, and he decreed 


accordingly. 


COLLISION AT SEA.—RIGHT OF WAY. 


Before the British Admiralty Court, February 9, 1861. Before Dr. 
Lusuineron and Trinity Masters.—Case of the bark Mercx. 


This was an action brought by the owners of the ship Acme, of Glas- 
gow, of 1,119 tons, against the bark Merck, of Hamburg, of 320 tons, 
to recover compensation for the a sustained by a collision between 
the vessels, which pened in the English Channel, between Portland 
Bill and the Start Point, on the morning of the 25th of September last. 
It was alleged by the plaintiffs that the Acmz was on a voyage from 
Quebec to London, with a cargo of deals, and on the morning of the 


accident she was proceeding up thé Channel, on the port tack, steering 
E, 4, and going at the rate of about six knots an hour. She exhibited 
her regulation lights, but before the collision with the Mrrcx she had 
come in contact with another vessel, by which her port light was carried 
away, but the bowsprit light was substituted for it. A short time before 
the collision took place the Acme observed the red light of the Merck 
nearly right ahead, and she ported her helm; soon afterwards the red 


ight disappeared, and the bark’s green light appeared two or three points 
os the tenes rt bow, and ks Moos, with her stem, ran right into 
the Acmkg, striking her cutwater, carrying away her bowsprit, and causing 
considerable damage. The weather was dark and rainy. The plaintiffs 
attributed the collision to the Mercx having starboarded her helm. The 
Merckx was on a voyage from Hamburg to Rio Janeiro, with passengers 
and a general cargo. In proceeding through the Channel on the morning 
of the collision she had a green light exhibited on her starboard side and 
a red one on her port side. The Mercx observed the green light of the 
Acme at the distance of about half a mile, and at least three points on 
her starboard bow. The helm of the Mercx was then slightly starboarded, 
on the yn tg ty that the Acme would pass well to her windward. 
After the helm had been put to starboard the red light of the Acmz 
game in sight broad off the bark’s starboard beam, and that vessel ran 
stem.on into the Mercx’s starboard side amidships, causing her great 
The injury done was so great that the passengers and crew 

were taken on board the Acmg, and the Merck was afterwards towed into 
Portsmouth. The Mercx denied the allegation of the plaintiffs that she 
with her stem struck the cutwater or any other part of the Acmz. The 
defendants contended that the collision was caused by the Acmz attempt- 
ing to cross the bows of the Merck, instead of passing to windward of 

er. 

Dr. Twiss, Q. C., and Mr. Vernon Lusuinerton were for the plaintiffs ; 
and Dr. Deans, Q. C., and Dr. Wampey for the Mzercx. There was a 
cross-action at the instance of the Merckx. 

The judge, in addressing the Trinity Masters, said that the question 
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_ to consider was whether, assuming the statements of the Merckx 
to be correct, that vessel was justified in starboarding, instead of porting 
her helm at the time she did. His Lordship and the Trinity Masters 
were of opinion that, in the circumstances, the Merck was justified in 
starboarding, and that the blame of the collision rested entirely with the 
Acusz. Decree was pronounced accordingly. 





DAMAGES FOR DETENTION. 


In January, 1861, the French Tribunal of Commerce gave a decision of in- 
terest to travellers. An advocate of Paris, named Husparp, had occasion, 
in February last, to go to Madrid on business, and he afterwards pro- 
ceeded to Alicante to take the steamer of the Me ries Impériales 
for Marseilles, which was advertised to leave at noon of the 17th of the 
month. But on presenting himself at the office of the company in the 
morning of that day, he learned that the steamer had left on the previous 
evening, and he had to remain six days in the town before he could get 
a passage to Marseilles. For the loss of time, the inconvenience and the 
expense thus occasioned, he called on the Tribunal to condemn the com- 
pany of the Messageries to pay him 2,000 francs. The company repre- 
sented that it had been obliged suddenly to modify the times of depart- 
ure in obedience to orders from the Minister of War, and consequently 
that it was not responsible. The Tribunal, however, held that the com- 

was bound to advertise the modification, and condemned it to pay 
the plaintiff 200 francs and costs. 





COPYRIGHT. 
Before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 


An author has at common law a property in his unpublished works 
which he may “tt, fe and in the enjoyment of which equity will protect 
his assignee as well as himself. This property continues until, by publi- 
cation, a right to its use has been conferred upon or dedicated to the 
public. The sole proprietorship of an author’s manuscript and of its in- 
corporeal contents, wherever copies exist, is, independently of legislation, 
in himself and his assigns, until he publishes it. An unqualified publi- 
cation, such as is made by printing and offering copies for sale, dedicates 
the contents to the public, except so far as protection is continued by 
the statutes of copyright. 

But there may be a limited publication, by communication of the con- 
tents of the work by reading, representation or restricted private circu- 
lation, which will not abridge the right of the author to the control of 
his work, any further than necessarily results from the nature and extent 
of this limited use which he has made, or allowed to be made of it. In 
the absence of legislation, when a literary proprietor has made a publi- 
cation in any mode not restricted by any condition, other persons acquire 
unlimited rights of republishing in any modes in which his publication 
may enable them to republish. The re gio ate of a dramatic work, 
of which the proprietor has no copyright, and which he had previously 
caused to be publicly exhibited for money, is no violation of any right of 

roperty, although done without license from such proprietor, and not 
eing done in violation of any contract or trust, cannot be restrained by 
injunction.—Lavura Krens vs. Moses Krupa. 
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LIABILITY OF SHIP-OWNERS. 


Before the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, January Term, 
1861. 


In Massachusetts, it is the well-established law that underwriters insur- 
ing vessels against perils of the sea, are bound to reimburse to the assured 
the amount which he has been obliged to pay the owners of another 
vessel for damages to such vessel suffered in a collision with his own, 
caused by the master or mariners of his own vessel. By the common 
law, the whole damage in such cases, though it infinitely exceed the value 
of the ship and freight, may be recovered of the owner of the vessel in fault ; 
but no such liability extends to the person or persons who are owners of 
the freight merely. This common law liability is not changed by the act 
of Congress of 1851, ch. 43, (9. Stat. at Large, 635,) limiting the liability 
of ship-owners. This act creates no new liability. Its effect is merely to 
limit the liability of those who were previously liable for the tortious 
acts of the master, mariners and passengers on board their vessel. 

The privilege given by the statute to the ship-owner to exonerate him- 
self from individual liability and to cause legal peoneediogs against him- 
self to cease, by the surrender and transfer of the ship and freight, is not 
given to one who is responsible for damages resulting from collision, but 
is strictly confined to cases in which freighters, or other owners of pro- 
perty, have sustained losses in consequence of its embezzlement or de- 
struction by the master, mariners or passengers on board the ship. 
Therefore, when there has been a collision, and the owner of the vessel 
in fault has paid the decreed damages, the amount so paid may be 
recovered by the owner of the vessel from his insurers, and should not 
be apportioned upon the aggregate value of the ship and freight. In 
such cases, the value of the vessel is to be estimated in the condition in 
which it was immediately before the occurrence of the collision. Hor- 
ton D. Watxer vs. Boston Insurance Company. Same vs. Horr 
Insurance Company.—Law Reporter. 


THE STAY LAW OF MISSOURI. 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has rendered an important decision on 
the constitutionality of the stay law recently passed by the legislature of 
that State. The question came up in the case of Boxter vg. StzPuens, 
in which a. judgment was rendered last October by the Supreme Court 
against the defendant for $11,761 66. A portion of the sum had been 
paid without levy, and execution had issued for the remainder. Under 
these circumstances a motion was made to prohibit the sheriff to sell the 
property of the applicant, the motion being based upon the stay law, 
which provides that all executions issued at the time of its passage shall 
be returnable to the second term after the date of the writs, and that no 
real estate shall be sold within fifteen days of the return day. After 
citing former decisions of the Supreme Court of Missouri and the decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court bearing on the case, the court over- 
ruled the motion on the ground that in its application to past contracts, 
upon which judgment has been obtained and execution issued, the act is 
unconstitutional. The motion was, therefore, overruled. 
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; NO. LXXIX.—TORONTO, C. W. 


Tux business of the Canada cities during the past year has become 
more active in consequence of the large and favorable. crops, which have 
enabled the discharge of the remaining obligations resulting from the 
revulsion of 1857, and have stimulated an increased business. This re- 
covery manifests particularly the business of the city of Toronto, which 
enjoys great advantages in respect of the Western trade.. The Toronto 
Globe remarks, that the grain crop of 1860 was the largest ever harvested 
in Canada. Not only of wheat was the yield large and of good sample, 
but all other grains were produced in much larger proportion than in any 

revious year. It so happened, for the Canada farmers fortunately, that 
the time that the first load of the new grain was brought to market 
until the season of navigation closed, high prices were paid for — 
product sold. The abundance of the crop and the gad prices whic 
were realized induced large deliveries throughout the autumn, stimulated 
by the anticipated failure of the English crops. This activity of sales at 
high prices caused the amount of money in circulation in the country to 
increase from a little over ten millions of dollars, at the end of August, 
to nearly fifteen millions at the commencement of November—an in- 
crease of nearly five millions of dollars in sixty days. Eleven and a 
re millions was the highest point which the circulation reached 

uring 1859, and ten and three quarter millions the highest in 1858. 
At no time in the history of Canada has the increase of the amount of 
money in circulation been so ‘rapid as during the period first referred to; 
and it indicates with what animation the grain trade of the autumn was 
conducted, and the extent of the deliveries made by farmers. 

The political events in the United States have caused, however, a great 
check upon the business operations. The circulation of the banks was 
put out upon Canada produce, that has, to some extent, failed to find a 
market, and lies unsold in New-York, dependent yet upon the turn the 
export trade may take. The actual grain business of Toronto in the 
past year has been as follows : 


Quantity and Value of Flour reduced to Wheat, added to the other Grains. 







































Bushels. Value. 
Wheat, in flour,................. 895,550 
Wheat, in grain,,......-.++++++- 1,192,417 t at BL'28, @2,80%;708 
Barley, dies com 00 io sce stglGed «ee 234,144 at 60. 140,486 
PO is oon BGS He Ree ee 148,826 at 50c, 474,413 
Sis Skin genn dds sccnecene 50,000 at 25. 12,500 











$2,625,111 
1,434,017 






Totals in 1860,...........066: 2,517,937 
Totals in 1859,.............+. 1,340,723 





$1,191,094 









Increase last year,........... 1,177,214 
This shows a growth in the trade of nearly one hundred per cent. 





s 
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ee ee ee en when the most import- 
ant department of trade doubles i within a twelvemonth. 

The course of the market is well exhibited by the following table, 
which has been compiled from the books of buyers. It exhibits the 
average price of fall wheat in the Toronto market for every month during 
the past three years : ° 


43 .... $0 88 
57. 0 87 
56 .... 095 
52 .... O97 
88 .... 0 84 
63 0 843 
26 08 
Bevis 
OO. fccicul 
eee 
1 
1 


an 
-— 


; 
19 


19 


Pom fe ped pe aed fed Ped feet et 


15 
12 
16 
16 
14 


i" 
to 
co) 


It will be seen by the above table that the highest point touched was 
in May and the lowest in December. A comparison of the average rates 
for each year is interesting. 

The destination of the shipments for the past year has been as follows: 


Entire Shipments for the year 1860, from 1st January to 31st December. 


Wheat. Barley. Peas. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushelo. 
514,108 .... 172,894 .... 22,159 
141,969 .... 16,340 .... 14,943 
67,266 .... ee ee 
80,146 .... ae vate ee 
234,171 .... 1,100 .... 86,873 
5,628" .... pean t AOS 
149,129 .... 44,310 .... 53,406 


178,510 .... 1,192,417 .... 234,144 .... 148,826 


The course of the trade for the past four years, as well as the compara- 
tive increase, is given in the following, which exhibits shipments to the 
ports specified for 1858, 1859 and 1860: 


1860. 1859, 1858. 


Destixation. Flour. Wheat. | Flour. Wheat. § Flour. Whéeat. 
Oswego, 24,212 514,108 .. 16,087 580,200 .. 15,160 257,068 
Ogdensburgh,.. 20,540 80,146 .. 19,247 109,353 .. 8,596 100,156 
Cape Vincent,... 4,788 141,961 .. 1,448 145,249 .. 893 103,261 
Rochester, gata 67,266 ... .... 87,998 .. 1,992 31,604 
49,341 284,171 .. 29,310 13,870 .. 79,845 67,557 
7,200 5,628 .. 1,955 8,778 .. 9,270 11,010 
72,429 149,129... 4,655 25,621 .. 15,960 16,817 











Total,........ 178,510 1,192,417 .. 72,652 970,564 .. 114,266 579,833 


The following table, compiled first in 1845, from the books of buyers, 
and since regularly kept up, exhibits the highest price paid for fall, for 
fifteen years, from 1846 to 1860, inclusive. It wiil be seen by this state- 
ment that the highest price realized in the fifteen years was in June, 1855, 
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when $2 35 was paid; and the lowest rate was in the months of Octo- 
_ ber and November, 1851, when 61c. was the highest price paid : 


Yuans. Jan. Feb. Mch. April. May. June, July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 


1846,....+. $105 $1 05 $1 04 $0 91 $1 05 $0 55 $0 95 $0 75 $0 ST $0 98 $0 95 $0 98 
1847,...... O91 092 106 106 116 152 104 098 085 098 082 0 8 
1848,....0. O81 088 O8T O91 O91 090 089 O87 085 O7T 088 085 
1849,...... 9098 090 090 087 090 090 088 O87 O85 O7F O88 O85 
1850,...... 08 088 O8f 092 10 110 10 082 O8T O78 OTF OTT 
1851,..+0+ 082 082 080 082 082 078 080 O77 070 O68f O61 070 
1852,..-+05 08% 080 075 070 070 OG O78 OTF OTF O01 OTF 090 
1858,..-... 090 088 O8% O87 090 09 094 100 110 128 1297 11% 
1854,...2++ 148 150 150 152 178 192 160 160 167 156 175 16 


1855,...... 160 160 191 222 230 235 210 200 190 210 211 200 
1856,...... 1890 150 140 152 152 178 150 150 150 148 1385 130 
1857,...+.- 1380 145 185 144 18 192 181 180 119 198 109 090 
1858,...... O87 092 100 101 090 092 102 12 127 120 12 
1859,...... 160 170 160 162 198 187 150 112 10¢€ 119 13832 12 
1960,...... 125 129 142 150 147 140 184 124 1839 183 127 


There are now in operation at Toronto seven or eight establishments for 
the packing of A oa and their reputation for salting, packing and curing 
is increasing. e lumber trade during the past year has been prosperous. 

In addition to the lumber business, a very large amount of square tim- 
ber was got out of the country north of this city during the winter 
months, and shipped hence by the Northern Railway. It was here made 
into rafts and towed down the St. Lawrence to Quebec, and shipped thence 
to England. Of the magnificent timber found on the shore of Lake 
Huron, there were last year exhibited some of the finest samples ever 
sent to the English market. That the trade was a profitable one, is pretty 
well indicated by the fact that a still larger amount is now being got out 
of the woods all along the line of the Northern Road. The amount of 
timber brought down during last spring is roughly estimated at eighteen 
million feet, board measure, or one and a half rnillion feet cubic measure. 
The following table shows the monthly receipts of both lumber and timber, 
by the Northern Railway. It was impossible to separate the two items, 
and they are, consequently, given together in board measure : 


Monthly Receipts, at Toronto, of Lumber and Timber by the Northern 
Rail-Road, for 1860. 





January, ......- cece eee ees 744,000 | August,...........eeeeees 4,038,600 
February, .......-...e000- 1,392,000 | September, .............+- 2,311,000 
Pik ccecccdcce <6 4,800,600 | October, .............0065 2,304,000 
PE Pedncccwienssicniice 5,202,360 | November, ............... 980,000 
Pe ok iw ktccisnececcees 6,204,800 | December, ...........2+.+ 334,100 
DES OE er 4,316,000 —_—__—_—— 
July, Be Ee a ae 4,354,820 Total feet,............85 36,931,780 


There has also been more than the usual activity in the manufacture 
of sawn shingles, the shipments of which amount to about 156,000. 

The value of lumber and timber shipped for the year is estimated as 
follows : 


Lumber, eighteen million feet,..........+++++eeeees $ 200,000 
Timber, eighteen million feet.,.........++++seeeees 225,000 
Shingles, 156,000, ..........ceccceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 312 


Total value of shipments,............+5 
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_ This exceeds, toa very large extent, the amount shipped in last year, or 
in any two years previous, aid we may co 
interested in this important trade on the success of the season, so far as 
they were concerned. 


the following table : 


1860, 
January 81, 
Feb. “4 


peace 


April 30,... 
May 31,.... 
June 380,.... 


August 31,.. 
Sept, 30,... 
October 31, . 
Nov. 30,... 


+ Capital. 


$23,096,597 
23,929,483 .. 


34,095,998 
24,308,197 


25,669,719 


ous state of the crop markets duri 


for the ontide 


rable expansion of the banks of 


Bangs or Canapa, 


Loans. 


. $41,882,011 


24,141,044 .. 
24,401,062 .. 
. 25,383,303 .. 
25,449,126 .. 
25,527,439 .. 
25,605,627 .. 
25,634,924 .. 


41,589,369 °.. 
41,797,305: .. 
41,250,858 . 
40,422,275 .. 
80,603,290... 
40,041,080 .. 
42,764,821 .. 
41,803,711 .. 
43,002,202 .. 
44,111,584 .. 
-- 44,280,744 .. 


Speete. 


. $3,134,259 


3,227,271 
2,968,758 


. 8,556,428 .. 
4,356,679 .. 
4,531,837 .. 
4,863,998 .. 
4,625,516 .. 
.. 12,998,888 .. 


4,661,424 


5,006,562 .. 
5,012,129 . 
4,348,566 .. 


te those in Canada 


the year affords a basis 


Circulation. 


. «$10,660,770 
- 10,547,073. 
« 10,411;868 .. 


a 


9,921,898 .. 
9,478,440 .. 
9,769,304 .. 
10,828,244 .. 
10,739,934... 


14,756,242 .. 


. 13,642,576 . 


12,532,298 .. 


anada, as is manifest in 


Deposits, 
12,853,440 
13,077,668 
18,161,786 - 
14,159,778 
15,195,901 
15,956,922 
15,828,588 
15,848,991 
15,633,800 
16,989,502 


. 17,204,612 


16,024,705 


The loans and circulation took a very decided expansion, and a move- 
ment that could not but promote a fair import trade, the promise of 
which was clouded by the turn of political affairs in the United States.. The 
dry goods importations of Toronto were, as compared with those of the 


_ three previous years, as follows : 


1860, 
Cottons, ....... boccnese $ 826,433 .. 
13,831 .. 
10,894 .. 
21,342 .. 
6,882 .. 
58,707 .. 
48,314 .. 
5,485 .. 
1,352 .. 
189,165 .. 
15,714 . 
32,785 .. 
573,067 .. 
42,669 .. 


-- $1,708,518 


1857. 
$ 918,752 
75,964 
48,968 
12,820 
6,980 
59,784 
35,548 
3,636 
2,106 
263,108 
32,860 
35,348 
651,988 


1858, 
$483,612 .. 
8,087 .. 
19,427 .. 
18,298 . 
6,778 .. 
30,638 .. 
14,764 .. 


1859, 
$771,476 .. 
16,741 ,. 
18,192 :. 
19,438 .. 
2,338 .. 
47,329 .. 
38,943 .. 
4,090... 
1,388 .. 
195,984 .. 
12,701 .. 
25,985 .. 
525,920 .. 
81,995 .. 


. + $1,182,086 


Millinery, 

Oil cloths, 

Silks and satins, 
Velvets, 


402,877 .. 
21,386 .. 


.« $2,100,600 


Hats, caps and bonnets,. . 








$ 1,846,150 


This shows an increase last year over 1859 of $134,088, and over 1858 
of $653,930, and compared with 1857, a falling off of $243,144. The in- 
crease in the imports of dry goods last year over those of 1859, $134,000, is 
not nearly as large as might be expected in view of the increased extent of 
trade done during the year. But the reader must remember, that it was 
only in the fall months that the business was at all pushed, and the above 
increase must be attributed to the importations for the fall trade entirely. 
Had the. business been as brisk throughout the year as during the three 
months after harvest, or had the spring been at all an average one, the 
importations would have shown a much greater increase. 








The followi 
the. grocery 


Ale, beer and porter,........ 
Blacking, ..... ph aidviicess 


pe. ee i 
Candles, other than tallow,.. 
peg ae aay 
Coffee, green,.............. 

“ground or roasted,. .. 


Cocoa and chocolate,...... 


Gin,,..... REA RG ke shes Se 
Molasses, .............-045 
Maccaroni, d&e.,............ 
Mastard,...... Bs ons OR 
Oil, any way rectified,...... 


Oil, fish, crude........ 


Oils, cocoa, pine and palm, . ’ 


Paints and colors,......... 


Pickles and sauces;......... 
Pitch and tar,,............. 
WOO ssc ikp 6 Rachie cep e dbo 
Resin and rosin,........... 
RUM) ii < 8. Se. CNet. Ci 
ESS es a: eee 
BO, opi cs ath aces pe a 


Soap 


Spices of all kinds,......... 
ee eee 
Sugars, raW, ......... ee eee 

“ refined, or equal to,.. 


Starch, & 


“ in bottles, 


ee se were e eee ee esene 


eer er eee ee eee e senses 


Tobacco, manufactured,..... 

“ unmanufactured,.. . 
Tobacco pipes,...........+- 
Turpentine, ............++- 
ee oe 
Wine, in wood,............ 


ees eeeeeere 


1860. 

Value, 
$462 .. 
361 .. 
1,244 .. 
2,828 . 
2,327... 
207 .. 
22,058 .. 


33,582 .. 


80,376 . 
10,168 .. 
1,785 .. 
6,631 .. 
1,349 .. 
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are the comparative imports of the leading articles of 
e for the past four years: 


1859. 1858, 

Value. Value, 
$1,101 .. $238 . 
97 .. "5. 
1,157 .. 8,482 .. 
850 .. 657 .. 
1,520 .. 4,521 .. 
947 .. 112... 
62,282 .. 52,695 .. 
4.. 80 .. 
310 .. 138 .. 
417 .. 242 . 
2,162 .. 2,437 .. 
53 .. Togs, 
17,961 .. 21,569 .. 
1,382 .. 3,904 .. 
589 .. 2,251 .. 
9,310 .. 10,468 .. 
46... 48 .. 
1,135 .. 152... 
80,778 .. 33,843 .. 
23,0387 . O72 (a 
13,467 .. 7,792 .. 
15,139 .. 18,227 .. 
124 .. 169 .. 
"61 .. 726 .. 
8,002 .. 4,487 .. 
5,107 .. 8,342 .. 
427 .. 322... 
24,389 .. 46,425 .. 
377 .. 488 .. 
1,694 .. 607 .. 
6,578 .. 5,556 .. 
6,827 .. 2,541 .. 
149,058 .. 207,598 .. 
18,653 .. 28,009 .. 
41,598 .. 57,892 .. 
330,018 .. 830,763 .. 
81,320 .. 94,742 .. 
18,288 .. 21,3821 .. 
1,557 .. 56... 
5,721... be ~ Sone 
742 .. 1,299° .. 
11,603 .. 35,635 .. 
5,207 .. 7,957 .. 
850 .. 2,671 .. 
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1857. 
Value. 
$880 
40 
5,737 
5,336 
5,000 
34,000 
672 
856 
1,264 
242 
16,216 
§,212 
1,076 
10,208 
104 
1,800 
18,152 
29,872 
6,082 
84,556 
4,852 
884 
6,868 
1,136 
668 
80,404. 
1,744 
2,180 
3,028 
1,964 
244,672 
11,336 
70,724 
210,386 
70,092 
16,072 
5,680 
1,344 
28,924 
8,204 
4,472 





$ 735,440 


$ 882,504 





$ 1,060,468 


$ 901,737 


The grocery branch of business has also been increased, and the results 
satisfactory, although the aggregate presents a decline, which arises solely 
from the decrease in tea and coffee, and must be accounted for by the 
fact that very extensive importations of coffee were made prior to the 
enforcement of the new tariff, in order to avoid the increased duty ; while 
for teas, the anticipated advance in prices during the fall of 1859, and 
the low rates which were then prevailing, induced large purchases just 
before the close of last year, which stocked the market, so that the spring 


importations were unusually light. This circumstance, with considerable 
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of the direct importations from China at Montreal, and the 
diminished consumption above alluded to, will explain the apparent de- 
crease in the extent of the trade in these articles. 

There has been, also, a fair business in the hardware trade. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the imports at Toronto of the principal articles for the 
past three years: 

1860. 1858, 1858, 
Tron, Canada, and tin plates, $18,620 .. $11,321 .. $3,290 

“ galvanized and sheet, «eo 9008: -.. 490 

“ wire, nail and spike rod, is 1,708 .. 1,620 

“« bar, rod or hoop, .. $6,982 .. 385,044 

“ boiler plate, es 821 .. 1,954 

4,922 .. 1,749 

382 .. 5,067 

683 .. 1,257 

Brass, in bars, rods and sheets, ‘5 982 .. 1,006 

‘« or copper wire, ve 835 .. 231 
Copper in sheets, dc.,.......... cece eee e eens ve ee 

“brass or iron tubing, v4 7,887 .. 1,824 
Tin and zinc in pigs, .. 2498 .. 1,468 
Pig iron, lead and copper, ve SR Se... 

is 6,281 .. 17,448 

vy, .. 18,415 .. 5,526 
Japanned and Britannia ware, as 1,799 .. 1,262 
Spades and other implements, -. 7,888 .. 38,512 
Spikes, nails, dic.,... 1.0.6... sce c eee eeeeees .. 12,882 .. 4,108 
Stoves and iron castings, .- 11,249 .. 14,771 
Manufactures of hardware, iron, brass or copper, wees ee 105,687 .. 99,111 
Other iron and hardware, 111,460 .. 91,788 ..  .... 


- The other branches of Toronto trade present more or less the same 
features. The leather trade enjoys some advantages. Under the tariff of 


1857, hides were charged 5 per cent. in the United States, but imported 
into New-York they pass from the warehouse free into Canada. Never- 
theless, there appears to have been no increase of business in the past 
year. This, together with the decrease in the importations of boots and 
shoes, is ascribed to the growth of the home trade. 

The aggregate imports for the past nine years is interesting. 


Statement of Imports and Duties at Toronto from 1852 to 1860, inclusive. 


Value. Duty. Inland. 
$ 4,048,458 einai $ 648,991 er $ 225,736 
4,018,479 siren 588,511 4h 146,977 
3,768,934 deie 461,148 oeKe 204,441 
5,085,460 oe 578,912 ie 463,180 
6,954,628 <ank 760,640 ones hess 
5,605,812 asdx 620,340 
5,450,824 owe 690,304 
4,660,224 sees 624,152 owes 
2,557,268 a a0 373,232 ee 


The number of steamboats trading to the port of Toronto, during 
1860, was 32, of 10,147 tons, and 673 hands. The sailing tonnage was 
22,260, and 896 hands. : 

Although navigation opened with low rates, still a small profit was re- 
turned to the owners of vessels until September, when the abundant 
harvest began to crowd the storehouses and depots, and freights rose 
rapidly, and at the close of navigation the losses of two bad seasons had 
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been, in nearly all instances, made good, and a margin left besides. Du- 
ring the summer, wheat was carried to Oswego for 1}c. per bushel ; after 
the harvest it rose to 5c. @ 54c. Flour to Montreal was carried as low as 
15c. per barrel. In October, 45c. was the current rate, and several 
steamers obtained 50c. for a short time. A larger number of vessels are 
being rebuilt to replace, in a measure, those lost during the severe gales 
of last November. Mr. G. H. Wyarr, ship broker, reports only three 
new vessels building on the lake, viz: One at Oakville, owned by Hey- 
persEN & Coxpoys, 10,000 bushels; one at Wellington Square, owned 
by McCuttocu & Baxter, 11,000 bushels; one at St. Catharines, owned 
by L. Suicxatuna, 18,000 bushels. A passenger and freight steamer is 
being built on lake Simcoe to replace the steamer Moring. 

The passenger business has been divided between the Express line with 
the mail steamers, and the American steamers on the South shore. The 
monopoly tried by the Grand Trunk in securing seven of the best pas- 
senger steamers by charter, has not proved satisfactory in a pecuniary 
way, as it is generally known that the steamers made little more than 
their expenses, leaving the charter money, £35,000, to be provided for. 
The freight line of steamers has also shared in the improvement of the 
lake business, and first-class steamers have made very handsome profits. 
Some of the largest ty Soe made several trips between Chicago and 
Montreal, carrying very large freights. 
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The trade of the whole of Canada was as follows: 











* Keporte. Imports. Duties. 
Total, 18005. cous. ccc ce cees’s $34,631,890 .. $34,441,621 .. $4,758,465 
een obs HAS 6.4.08 00 oe 8S 24,766,981 .. 33,555,161 .. 4,437,846 








Increase in favor of 1860,...... $9,864,900 .. $886,400 .. $ 320,619 
A few of the chief articles of import, and their value, are given in the 

















next table. We 
Quantity. Value. Value. HW 
Sugar, refined, Ibs. 600,788 AC GIe | Baoan oss oan sede a bain’ $ 261,824 3 
“ — other kinds, 31,712,252 1,537,978 | Woolens,................005 3,954,066 4 
TUR ood kickass ss 8,784,014 1,271,461 | Leather, tanned,............ 287,199 1 
Coffee, green,..... 778,789 107,954 | Manufactured boots and shoes, 119,927 
“ other,..... 15,004 2,035 Hs other than boots 
Cottons, ......... 5,750,297 and shoes,...... 124,962 





One cannot but remark upon the great value of many manufactured 
articles ; of boots and shoes, $119,927, and of all kinds of manufactured 
leather, $532,000; of hats, caps and bonnets, $326,420; of clothes, 
ready-made, $118,000; paper and paper hangings, $107,000; starch, 
$33,500. Such items show the scope there is for home manufactures. 
Of cottons we imported $5,750,297 worth in 1860. 
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NEW LIGHT-HOUSES IN EUROPE. 





Ht. 
in 
Feet, 


Dist. 


seen 
Mis. 


Remarks, &c. 
[Bearings Magnetic.] 





85. St. 
86, Civita Vecchia, 


87. Corran Point, 
$8, Adour River, 
$8. Pladda Island, 
89. Cape St. Elias, 
40. Kusten- 


eh, 
41, Favignana 


Island, 
42. Buffalo River, 


48. Mewstone 
Buoy, 


1. Port Said, 
1, Port Said, 


de Penne, 





Sicily, west 
coast, 


South side of 
entrance, 

Entrance of 
Plymouth 
Sound, 

Egypt, 


Egypt, 


Adriatic, 


85° 9.8/ 8. 
150° 4-17 E. 

45° 5.4/ N. 

11° 47.1’ E. 


43° 81.9’ N. 
1° 81.4 W., 


28° 89.9 E., 
87° 58.9 N., 
12° 16.1’ E., 


40° 39, 
17° 


40° 41.1’ N. 
17° 56.9 E., 








. | 224 








19 
16 


10 
6 
11 
14 
9 
20 


Established 1st Oct., 60. (a.) 
(0.) 


Est. 20th Nov., °60. (c¢.) 
Est. 15th Nov., °60, 


Est. 20th Nov., 960. On west side 
of Isle Luing. 

Est. 4th Nov., 960. A red flash 
every two minutes. 

Est. Ist Nov., 760. 


Est. 24th Dec., °60. Interval once 
a minute, On Sottile or Mamo- 
ni Point. 

Est. 25th Aug., ’60. Tower, red 
ri white bands. 


8, E. 29 miles of Damietta, mouth 
of the Nile, 
Est. recently, 


.. |Alterations of the lights,  (¢.) 


. |Beacons in, 





Est. 31st Jan., 761. Flash once in 
8 minutes. A short eclipse pre- 
cedes and follows the light. 

Est. 31st Jan., °61. Once every 
half minute. 





F. Fixed. Ffl. Fixed and Flashing. R. Revolving. 


I. Intermitting. Est. Established. 





(a.) 35.—The notice says that the light shows consecutively a red, 


green and white light, at intervals of thirty seconds. 
when bearing between S. 8S. W. $ W. and North. 


It is visible seaward 
It is seen as far as 


N. by E. 3 E. over a sloping hill situated south of the light-house; but 


then a vessel must be a considerable distance to the southward of it. 


In 


entering Jervis Bay the light will be eclipsed by Bowen Island, forming 
the south point of entrance, when bearing S. 4 W,, and it will only be 
visible from a portion of the bay, between the bearings.of 8, 8. E. ¢ E. 
and 8. E. The white light will be seen in clear weather at a distance of 
about nineteen miles, and the green and red lights at fourteen miles. 
Directions.—V essels approaching Cape St. George from the southward 
should always endeavor to make this light, to avoid being embayed in 
Wreck Bay, the deep indentation westward of the cape. The light will 
first open over the sloping hill to the southward of it, bearing N. b. E. } E. 
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which is a low, 











The. cape, dangerous, roc 

cautiously. When within the distance of out miles the light 

should: nat be brought to the northward of N. b. W.; for if the vessel 

should be near the land, to the southwestward of this bearing, the light 

will be partially, if not wholly obscured, but by standing to the eastward 

it will gradually open out, and when bearing N. N. W. } W. it may be 
d with safety at a distance of from one to two miles. 

In approaching from the northward, the light will open off Crocodile 
Head, ing 8. S. W. $ W., and by keeping it in sight a vessel will 
pass the head in safety at a distance of from one to two miles. 

( 36.—It is visible seaward between the bearings of N. b. W. # W. 
and 8. b. E. $ E., at a distance of about sixteen miles. The eclipses are 
total beyond the distance of ten miles, but within that range a faint light 
will always be seen. 

Re-establishment of Lights—The Maritime Inspector of Venice has 
iven notice, that on the 17th October, 1860, the illumination of all the 
ight-houses on the Venetian coast would be re-established. 

(c.) 87.—The light will show red to the eastward and southward, be- 
tween the bearings of N. E. b. E. and 8S. W. b. W. % W. nearly, and 
white in every other direction where it can be seen from Loch Kil and 
Loch Linnhe. 

Fixed Light on Phiadda Islet——Also a light will be exhibited from 
the light-house erected on Phladda Islet, about a mile from the west side 
of Luing Island, and 24 miles S. W. from Easdale Island, Argyleshire. 

The light will show red when seen from the northward, or in the direc- 
tion of the Bogha Nuadh Rock, when bearing between 8. b. W. } W. 
and 8. S. W. # W.; it will show white landward when bearing between 
S. 8S. W. # W. and N. N. E.} E.; and it will be masked seaward be- 
tween the bearings of N. N. E. 4 E. and 8. b. W.} W. The mariner, 
however, must bear in mind that in approaching it from the southward a 
faint light will be seen, easterly of N. N. E. } E. 

(d.) 43.—The buoy lies in 7} fathoms at low water, with the peaks of 
the Great and Little Mewstones in line bearing E. N. E., and the S. W. 
end of Picklecombe Fort, in Mount Edgecumbe Park, touching the north 
‘side of the breakwater light-house, N. b. W. # W. 

The inner chequered buoy near the east end of the breakwater h 
been removed. 

e.) 2.—The Russian Imperial Ministry of Marine has given notice that 
the following alterations will be found in the lights of Kronstat, on the 
opening of the navigation in the spring of 1861: 

The three fixed lights in the midst of the fort of the Emperor Paul L., 
or Risbank Fort, are to be discontinued. 

The eastern light of the Nicholas Battery at Kronslot, that is 45 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, is to be raised to 58 feet above the same 
level, and should be visible from the deck of a ship, in clear weather, at 
a distance of 12 miles. 

The western light, which is now 21 feet above the mean level of the 
sea, will be raised to 23 feet above the same level, but there will be no 
change in the horizontal range of these lights. 

(7) 3.—The Russian Imperial Ministry of Marine has given notice of 
the following changes in the beacons of the Gulf of Riga: 





et must be approached ~ 
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Two mast-beacons, to show the direction of the channel into Riga, are 
surmounted by a triangle with the apex upwards, and over it a small 
barrel. They are 85 and 87 feet high, and 478 yards in a direc- 
tion N. W. b. W. 4 W. The N. W. beacon is higher and its base larger 
than that of the S. E. beacon. They can be seen ten miles distant. 

The lower light at Riga has been opened out 30° to the westward, so 
as to be seen from N. 4 W. to N. W. 4 W. 

The following beacons are to be in their places on the opening of the 
navigation in 1861 : 

A red broom, turned downwards, on the south side of the banks of 
Kuno, 8. W. 3 8. 6} miles from the church of St. Nicholas. 

A red broom, turned downwards, at 34 miles south from the end of the 
Sorkholm Reef. 

A black broom, turned downwards, on the coast of Livonia, on a nine 
feet shoal, S. W. b. W., 2 miles off Cape Taker-ort. 

A double broom, red above and white below, on the eleven feet shoal 
W. b. N. $ N., 4 miles from the village of Kablukula. 

A white broom, placed upright on the seventeen feet bank, N. W. b. 
N., 3} miles from the farm of Ainensch. 


A double broom, white above and red below, on the end of the reef 
off the entrance of the River Att Salis, about 64 miles from the beach, in 
26 feet water. 

The bearings are magnetic. Variation at Riga, 8° 15’ W. in 1861. 


ALTERATIONS IN FRENCH LIGHTS. 
From the Moniteur de la Flotte. 


Port of Cette Light—Change of Position.—Mariners are hereby in- 
formed that on the 15th of February the fixed light of the port of Cette 
will be removed to the tower recently completed at the mole-head of the 
port of St. Louis. The neighboring sea light of Fort Richelieu will be 
established at the same time at the 5. W. angle of this fort, in a manner 
to show, with the light, the course for entering the port. The tower 
stands in lat. 43° 23’ 30” N. and long. 3° 42’4” W. The light is 82 
feet above the ground and 105 feet ye the sea, and may be seen 15 


miles distant. 


Light of Fort Richelieu.—Is 253 feet to the west of the light-house. 
Mean height 272 feet ; distance seen, 4 miles. These two lights will ap- 
pear to be one at the distance of about 14 miles, They will be hereafter 
replaced by two lights; one of which will stand at the end of the jetty of 
Fontignan and the other at the end of the breakwater. 


Light of Biarritz, Lower Pyrenees.—Navigators are hereby informed 
that the revolving light of Biarritz, about 2} miles 8. S. W. of the mouth 
of the Adour, the eclipses of which are now every half minute, will be 
altered in'the month of July next to every twenty seconds, and that the 
light will be alternately white and red. A temporary light of the same 
character as the intended light will be shown at the tower while the 
peggy going forward, but that will not be visible so far off as they 
will be. 
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IANTHE SHOAL—CAROLINE ISLANDS. 


The following extract from the log of the bark Nizz, confirms the 
existence of the lanthe Shoal; but the position given by the Nixx, although 
agreeing in longitude, differs in latitude : 

Bark Nizz, Destin, reports: “Left for sea October 1st; had mode- 
rate weather down. February 8th, in lat. 5° 31’ N., long. 145° 42’ E., 
at 6.15 P. M., passed over a sunken reef, with very little room to spare, 
the rocks ae plainly visible on each side of the vessel, and the man 
aloft reported breakers on one side. The bark was before the wind at 
the time, and was only two minutes between the rocks. She was heading 
in the sun glade, which a wewses the earlier discovery of the danger.” 

As nothing is more likely than that this shoal may extend even thirty 
miles south of its latitude in the chart, which is so much to the northward 
of this, the mariner will be cautious in its vicinity. 





GLENDINNING SHOAL. 


The first account of this discovery, as given by that excellent paper, 
the Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, appeared in our last number. e 
following notice of it by the Hydrographic Office contains some further 

iculars worth preserving : 

Captain GLEeNpinnine, of the bark Queen Maz, of Liverpool, reports 
that on his passage from Singapore to the Cape of Good Hope, on the 
20th October last, in lat. 9° 54’S., long. 97° 50’ E., he came upon a 
shoal not marked in any of the charts, and lying in the direct track of 
vessels coming from the Straits of Sunda, on their homeward voyage. 
Captain GLENDINNING states, that at 9 o’clock P. M. of the above date he 
observed the water all around the ship much discolored, in appearance 
milky white; that he immediately hove the ship up in the wind, had a 
cast of the hand lead, and got seven fathoms, but the next cast (having 
run about two miles W. S. W.) had no bottom with the hand lead. The 
water continuing discolored at eleven o’clock, having run ten miles further 
to the W. S. W., hove the ship to, and sounded with the deep sea lead 
in 55 fathoms, hard ground. 


Caution.—This shoal lies about 130 miles N. N. E. of the Kneeling or 
Cocos Isles, and directly in the track of ships on the homeward voyage 
from China and Singapore, by the Straits of Sunda. As it is most desira- 
ble to verify the cast of seven fathoms and to ascertain how far the bank 
extends, any captain passing this neighborhood is requested to get a few 
deep sea casts of the lead, and, if time and circumstances will permit, to 
endeavor to trace the possible connection of the bank with the Cocos 
Isles. And we may also add, that as the deep sea lead will bear arming, 
that thereby the nature of the bottom might be ascertained—a very de- 
sirable and convincing particular, and one contributing much to the value 
of deep soundings. 

Bearings are magnetic. Variation 0° 15’ W. in 1861. 





DANGERS OF THE SEA OVERCOME. 
Under provisions of the Naval Appropriation Bill the Secretary of the 
Navy has purchased, for $10,000, the right to use “ Davipson’s Boat- 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. V. 41 
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Lowering, Detaching and Ateaening Appereae, lately patented by Lieut. 
Hunter Davinson, of the U. 8. Navy. This wonderful apparatus, by 
which a boat can be lowered with perfect safety at sea, under any and all 
circumstances, will now be offered to passenger steamers, and will no 
doubt soon come into general use, by which thousands of lives will be 
saved. 


THE COMING OF STORMS. 


In the month of March the coast of Great Britain and Ireland expe- 
rienced a succession of gales which did much injury to life and property. 

The London Times, in discussing the subject, remarks : “The event was pre- 
dicted with as much certainty as an eclipse, and could have been announced 
by signals as conspicuous as fiery beacons. The information was actually 
telegraphed to several places. Aberdeen, Hull, Yarmouth, Dover, Liver- 
pool, Valentia and Galway were apprised of the pending storm in the 
plainest terms. Notice was sent to those ports as follows: “Caution.— 
Gale threatening from the southwest, and then northward.—Show signal 
drum.” Now, as all the points of our coast are connected by telegraphic 
wires, and as there can be no difficulty in showing signals of this descrip- 
tion, we think it highly desirable that the system should be established 
without delay. The plan, though organized at the Board of Trade, is 
not yet, we are told, in full practical operation; but as the details, accord 
ing to the delineation given, cannot involve much trouble or cost, the 
sooner the scheme is introduced the better. 

“ Meteorology now rests upon evidence as palpable as that which con- 
firms our theory of astronomy. We believe those theories because the 
predictions of an astronomical almanac are infallibly verified. An eclipse 
occurs at the hour and minute set down for it, occultations and transits 
take place with similar punctuality, and as all things invariably happen 
according to programme, the truth of the principles on which the science 
is based becomes evident to all, whether learned or unlearned. We are 
now in exactly the same position as regards meteorology. We cannot 
yet forecast the general character of the season, but it seems that we can 
really foretell a gale three days before it comes, and even ascertain the 
quarter from which the wind will blow. If we have indeed got to this 
point—and there appears no reason to doubt it—the rest ought to bo 
easy.” 

The elements for calculating the advent of a gale are more at command 
in the United States than elsewhere, since the development of the telegraph 
has been greater on this continent than on that of Europe. An area, em- 
braced by 45 degrees of longitude and 24 degrees of latitude, is here 
operated upon by telegraph lines, and by these the indications of approach- 
ing tempests may be in an hour concentrated upon any point of the 
Atlantic coast. e approach of a gale may be anticipated from one to 
three days, and thus give time for preparations that will suffice to avert 
damage. The extended list of losses that the marine reports present for 
the past year are the proof of the great interest which commercial bodies 
have in this matter. The losses on the lakes during the past year were, 
in amount, $1,156,015, an increase of 13 per cent. over the previous year. 
The science of storms might readily be applied to this as a remedy. 
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LOSSES ON THE LAKES. 


The annual report, presented by Capt. E. P. Dorr, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, to the Board of Lake Underwriters, shows that 
during 1860 there was a considerable increase in the losses of property 
over the year 1859, and that the increase in loss of life is truly fearful, al- 
though resulting from great and (apparently) unforeseen disasters : 













1859. i 
Loss on steam hulls,...............ccceeeecees $ 169,405 4 
Loss on steam cargoes, ........... ese eeeeeeees 182,130 4 
Total loss by steam vessels,.............. $ 351,535 i 
Loss on sail hulls,.............. cece ee cee eee $ 331,238 e 
Loss on sail cargoes,..........ccceeeeeeeeeeecs 837,327 ; 
Total loss by sail vessels,................ $ 668,565 
Total loss by steam and sail vessels,...... $ 1,020,100 
Increase of losses,...........eeeeeeees 185,915 








MENS BOO os, ca ck ccc tent se can cbbeslectceeocusacceece 
OU ese cree seek Rete s cacti vecaneeseceecbebens 


Increased loss of life,......... ccc cece cece eee ceeneeees 
Of the 578 lives lost during the past year, 400 are attributed to the 
disaster of the Lapy Exe1n. 










SCREW PROPELLERS. 


The loss of screw propellers during the ten years of lake business 
shows, first, an increase of this kind of vessels, and second, the decrease 
in disasters as navigation has improved and knowledge of managing 
propellers has advanced. Many conclusions will suggest themselves to 
the underwriter and shipper who may examine the following tabular 
statement of the number and the losses in dollars : 














Amount of 
Years Loss. Wrecked. Stranded. Fire. Damaged. Jettison. Collision. Raised. 

1848,........ $39,000 ee ISD SEP a 2 eRe Are Seer 
WMD cisacs 118,000 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 
1850,........ 16,000 0 4 1 1 0 3 0 
Wiese se ss 133,200 2 6 0 4 0 10 0 
Ri. 274,050 4 5 8 11 4 8 0 
1858,........ 101,500 1 7 0 10 2 4 0 
1854,........ 680,100 5 0 2 80 7 8 0 
1855, ........ 1,159,959 7 11 0 84 4 10 0 
1856,........ 888,960 t 19 6 22 2 19 0 
pi aie ee 254,542 1 17 1 33 1 9 0 
TOR ies aces 91,830 1 1 5 20 2 T 0 

Total for ten years,...... 6 Se Be a BR. (ER ae 

Total 1606 ME GOMARO on... cc cece snc cc cs ccccccccccenssdesvcvcecesencesserees $ 2,752,181 

Total number of vessels,............00ccee cece eee e eee eeneeeneeeenceenenseenees 










THE TIME GUN AT EDINBURGH. 


The Scotsman contains the following interesting sketch of the experi- 
ments for testing the best position of the signal gun, and the comparative 
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Lowering, Detaching and Attaching Apparatus,” lately patented by Lieut. 
Hunter Davinson, of the U. 8. Navy. This wonderful apparatus, by 
which a boat can be lowered with perfect safety at sea, under any and all 
circumstances, will now be offered to passenger steamers, and will no 
doubt soon come into general use, by which thousands of lives will be 
saved. 


THE COMING OF STORMS. 


In the month of March the coast of Great Britain and Ireland expe- 
rienced a succession of gales which did much injury to life and property. 

The London Times, in discussing the subject, remarks : “The event was pre- 
dicted with as much certainty as an eclipse, and could have been announced 
by signals as conspicuous as fiery beacons. The information was actually 
telegraphed to several places. Aberdeen, Hull, Yarmouth, Dover, Liver- 
pool, Valentia and Galway were apprised of the pending storm in the 
plainest terms. Notice was sent to those ports as follows: “Caution.— 
Gale threatening from the southwest, and then northward.—Show signal 
drum.” Now, as all the points of our coast are connected by telegraphic 
wires, and as there can be no difficulty in showing signals of this descrip- 
tion, we think it highly desirable that the system should be established 
without delay. The plan, though organized at the Board of Trade, is 
not yet, we are told, in full practical operation; but as the details, accord 
ing to the delineation given, cannot involve much trouble or cost, the 
sooner the scheme is introduced the better. 

“ Meteorology now rests upon evidence as palpable as that which con- 
firms our theory of astronomy. We believe those theories because the 
predictions of an astronomical almanac are infallibly verified. An eclipse 
occurs at the honr and minute set down for it, occultations and transits 
take place with similar punctuality, and as all things invariably happen 
according to programme, the truth of the principles on which the science 
is based eceees evident to all, whether learned or unlearned. We are 
now in exactly the same position as regards meteorology. We cannot 
yet forecast the general character of the season, but it seems that we can 
really foretell a gale three days before it comes, and even ascertain the 
quarter from which the wind will blow. If we have indeed got to this 
point—and there appears no reason to doubt it—the rest ought to bo 
easy. 

The elements for calculating the advent of a gale are more at command 
in the United States than elsewhere, since the development of the telegraph 
has been greater on this continent than on that of Europe. An area, em- 
braced by 45 degrees of longitude and 24 degrees of latitude, is here 
operated upon by telegraph lines, and by these the indications of approach- 
ing tempests may be in an hour concentrated upon any point of the 
Atlantic coast. e approach of a gale may be anticipated from one to 
three days, and thus give time for preparations that will suffice to avert 
damage. The extended list of losses that the marine reports present for 
the past year are the proof of the great interest which commercial bodies 
have in this matter. The losses on the lakes during the past year were, 
in amount, $1,156,015, an increase of 13 per cent. over the previous year. 
The science of storms might readily be applied to this as a remedy. 
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LOSSES ON THE LAKES. 


The annual report, presented by ye i E. P. Dorr, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, to the Board of Lake Underwriters, shows that 
— there was a considerable increase in the losses of propert 
over the year 1859, and that the increase in loss of life is truly fearful, z 
though resulting from great and (apparently) unforeseen disasters : 









1859. 
Loss on steam hulls,...............cccecceeees $ 169,405 
Loss on steam Cargoes, ........0..ecceceeecees 182,130 
Total loss by steam vessels,.............. $ 351,535 4 
WOW OA GOTT HUB. 5 onc ck cc cece ccc cccccceccs $ 331,238 me 
Loss on sail cargoes,..........ceceeeeeeceeucs 837,327 x i 
Total loss by sail vessels,..............4. $ 668,565 j +: 
Total loss by steam and sail vessels,...... $ 1,020,100 } 
Increase of losses,............eeeceees 135,915 
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Of the 578 lives lost during the past year, 400 are attributed to the 
disaster of the Lavy Exern. 







SCREW PROPELLERS. 


The loss of screw propellers during the ten years of lake business 
shows, first, an increase of this kind of vessels, and second, the decrease 
in disasters as navigation has improved and knowledge of managing 
propellers has advanced. Many conclusions will suggest themselves to 
the underwriter and shipper who may examine the following tabular 
statement of the number and the losses in dollars : 











Amount of NS Gees. 

Years. Loss. Wrecked. Stranded. Fire. Damaged. Jettison. Collision. Raised. é 44: 

1848,........ $39,000 MER chaee Seer rg ae Pe gh Pea See cok tf 
hi eer 113,000 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 
ee... 16,000 0 4 1 1 0 8 0 
pi EEG 188,200 2 6 0 4 0 10 0 
1852,........ 274,050 4 5 8 11 4 8 0 
1858,........ 101,500 1 7 0 10 2 4 0 
ps SRE 680,100 5 0 2 80 7 8 0 
1855,........ 1,159,959 7 11 0 84 4 10 0 
1856,........ 888,960 q 19 6 22 2 19 0 
1857,........ 254,542 1 17 4 33 1 9 0 
1) lepers 91,880 . 1 1 5 20 2 7 0 
Total for ten years,...... ‘SR ae SB .. 18. BS Sa 
NE I cic cca scevnesepecaescsceacseescccdccccctcosscesvaes $ 2,752,181 
Total number of vessels,,..............ccccccccccccccccccccccncesecceeceneeers 402 













THE TIME GUN AT EDINBURGH. 


The Scotsman contains the following interesting sketch of the experi- 
ments for testing the best position of the signal gun, and the comparative 
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range of audibility of various sizes of cannon and charges of powder, con- 
ducted in Shirt Onder the superintendence of Vases uaane Finuay. 
The di began at half-past 10 A. M., and were continued every 
hour till half-past 3 P. M. The first three shots of the six were fired from 
a twenty-four-pounder, close to the flagstaff on the Half-Moon Battery, 
and pointing in the direction of the Calton-hill, in order, as far as possi- 
ble, to embrace equally within the range of its sound both the Old and 
New Town. The last three shots, beginning at half-past 1, were fired 
from an iron eighteen-pounder, on the tera, Battery, five or six guns 
to the north of the flagstaff, but pointing nearly in the same direction as 
the other. The first shot from the twenty-four-pounder, with a charge 
of 6 Ibs. of powder, was not only audible over the whole city, but, we 
learn, was distinctly heard by a gentlemen standing at the gate of Dal- 
keith Palace. The charge of the second shot, at half-past 11, was in- 
creased to 8 lbs., and the report in this case is stated to have been heard 
by another*gentleman at Gallowshall-toll, in the vicinity of Dalkeith. It 
was also heard by numerous gentlemen in their own houses, at the ex- 
treme north of the New Town and at Newington, as well as by people in 
Leith, and it was the opinion of the gunners that it would likewise be 
easily heard in Burnt Island. In the third shot the 6 lbs. charge was re- 
verted to. In the discharges from the eighteen-pounder only 4 lbs. of 
powder was used. The reports were sharp and clear, within a moderate 
distance ; in some quarters of the city they were either heard very indis- 
tinctly or not heard at all. Probably the experiments made will suffice 
to decide as to the position and calibre of the gun to be used and the 
weight of the charge. Arrangements are, in the mean time, being made 
for connecting the gun with the Royal Observatory, on the Calton-hill, 
and the time ball on Netson’s Monument, by means of an electric wire, 
and for preparing the mechanism by which it is to be fired. Already an 
electric wire (by means of which constant communication is kept up be- 
tween the Edinburgh Royal Observatory and that at Greenwich) has 
been carried over the side of the Calton-hill to the North British Rail- 
way, and an estimate is being prepared by the Electric Telegraph Com- 
pany as to the expense of carrying an insulated wire from this point over 
the house-tops to the Castle. It is anticipated that every thing will be in 
working order within, at most, a month from this time, and that daily 
thereafter the inhabitants in every quarter of the city will be enabled, 
without leaving their houses, or the avocations in which they may chance 
to be engaged, to set their clocks and watches according to the correct 
Greenwich time. It is calculated that the annual cost of the audible 
time-signal will be altogether about £40. The sum already collected 
(chiefly through the exertions of Mr. Hewat and other members of the 
Chamber of Commerce) is about £200, but as this will only carry on 
operations for a few years, and as government has not as yet bound itself 
to do more than grant the use of the gun, additional subscriptions are 
evidently desirable. 


NIGHT SIGNALS. 


The London 7tmes ofalate date remarks: Official instructions were recent- 
y received at Woolwich from the Lords of the Admiralty by Commodore 
uperintendent, the Hon. J. R. Drummonp, stating that the board had been 
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pleased to adopt as the authenticated night-signals of Her Majesty’s ships 
of war for future use, Warp’s patent signal telegraph lanterns, and that an 
order had been issued for a full supply, in sets, for the newly-appointed 
Rear-Admiral Smarr’s division of the Channel fleet, to be executed forth- 
with. Considerable © cong have been taken by various members of the 
board, and also by Commodore Drummonn, during the past year, in in- 
vestigating and improving the new signals, and bringing them to their 
present state of perfection; and all who have witnessed the series of ex- 
periments which has been carried out, and the progressive alterations in- 
troduced from time to time, are unanimous in their decision that no other 
change can add to their utility and value. 


MARINE INSURANCE, 


The following official despatch from the United States consul at Ham- 
burg to the Department of State furnishes some interesting details re- 
specting the practice of underwriters at that port : 

“The premium charged on first class A No. 1 vessels is 7} per cent. 
per annum; but underwriters here would refuse to take, at this rate, any 
American (United States) vessel, because they know that there are few 
hands on board who are thorough sailors, many of them never having 
been to sea before, and even their captains very often knowing nothing 
of seamanship, leaving the whole command in reality to the masters. 

“Hamburg masters, as well as mates, have to undergo very strict .ex- 
amination before they are allowed to take command. The same is true 
of Denmark, Sweden and Prussia; their vessels are consequently con- 
sidered by Hamburg underwriters just as good risks. _ 

“The premium from Hamburg to New-York and home is, in the 
summer season, two per cent., and rises in the winter to three and a half 

rcent. All losses are paid in full; there is no deduction made of total 

oss. If total loss, the amount insured is paid within two months after 
the underwriter receives notice of the damage. On the cargo (hulk of 
the vessel) the adjuster of averages, a sworn city officer, deducts one- 
third for use, which is taken to be the betterment of the vessel. 

“ Any average, either particular or general, must rise to three per cent. 
to be recoverable; but Hamburg underwriters are bound to pay any 
foreign statement, correct, according to the laws of the port of destination. 
This is a great advantage to the insured over the English policies, which 
recognise only the statement made according to their own laws. 

“Hamburg laws and customs, as to insurance, are looked upon as the 
best, and for this reason the greater part of Northern Europe, viz., Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Lubeck, Prussia, and even Russia, have adopted 
the major part of them, and many parties and companies in these countries 
sign their policies ‘according to the Hamburg customs.’ The under- 
writers of Hamburg sign their policies according to the ‘recognised con- 
dition of the Hamburg insurances on maritime risks.’ * * * * * 

“The insurance business done in Hamburg is very considerable; seven 
hundred and fifty millions of marcs banco are insured annually. Two 
great advantages to the insured, contained in the Hamburg policies, not 
to be found in the English, are to be noted: First. The former cover 
the cargo from land to land, while the latter only cover from port to port. 
Second. The Hamburg policies cover losses arising from the negligence 
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or misdemeanors of the captain and crew, even when the destruction is 
caused by premeditated ilies Pang this subject one of very great 
interest, and it being very desirable that the cause of the higher position 
held by Hamburg and Northern Europe vessels should be made known, 
the whole system of ment here established for the masters, mates 
and sailors been the object of a laborious examination on the part of 
government commissioners.” 





POSTAL STATISTICS. 





POST OFFICE REVENUE BY STATES, 1859--1860. 


WE have compiled from authentic sources the following tables, giving 
interesting facts respecting the postal operations of the government dur- 
ing the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1860: 


Letter Newspaper Total Compensation Total Fecess of 
Free States. Postage. Postage. Receipts. to Postmasters. Expenses. Expenditures, 
Maine,.... $18,673 .. $18,526 .. $166,671 .. $76,858 .. $199,205 .. $82,534 
N. Hamp., 8,889 .. 10,668 .. 111,076... 54,117... 109,411 .. ii 
Vermont, . 4,087 .. 12,510.. 106,772 .. 656,167... 128,408 .. 21,6385 

95,443 . 27,489 .. 642,955 .. 164,747 .. 460,829... Psa 

i 4,059 .. 8,745 .. 69,057 .. 16452 .. 48,944.. 
kot cab 9,731 . 15,855 .. 207,944... 75,992 .. 204,195 .. 

New-York, 273,451 .. 88,990 .. 1,681,139 .. 337,564 .. 1,170,230 .. Boas 
N. Jersey,. 15,245 .. 11,223 .. 139,757... 59,909 .. 155,804 .. 15,546 
Penn., .... 72,870 .. 54,507 .. ‘708,555 .. 196,400 .. 680,640 .. vise > 
Michigan, . 14,669 .. 10,128... 178,649 .. 75,163 .. 228,028 .. 44,240 
Wisconsin, 18,218 .. 16,788 .. 183,783 .. 383,540 .. 576,017... 357,693 
Illinois, . .. 81,457... 87,800.. 445,728 .. 185,725... 645,119 .. 199,390 
Ohio, ..... 34,659 .. 45,059 . 532,259 .. 188,867 .. 812,729 .. 280,462 
Indiana, ... 13,091 .. 26,500 .. 218,996 .. 101,194 .. 366,589 .. 149,592 
Towa,..... 9,647 .. 17,868 .. 141,902... 65,702 .. 265,690 .. 128,783 
California,. 57,9938 .. 14,874 .. 286,218 .. 65,903 .. 1,061,161 .. 774,942 
Oregon,.. . 2,702 .. 1,957 .. 15,590 .. 7,887... 40,151... 24,560 
Minnesota, 5,614... 4,589... 48,507.. 20,942 .. 180,140... 86,682 





Total,...$ 660,448 $418,516 $5,879,559 $1,762,321 $7,233,777 $2,109,014 
TERRITORIES, 

N. Mexico,  $409.. $2838.. $3,359.. $1,671... $15,789... $19,148 

Utah,..... 1588.. 247.. 4,486.. 2,288... 106,585... 102,149 

Nebraska. "87... 959.. 9,741.. 5,480.. 48,504.. 33,763 

Wash.,.... 1211.. 461... 65,150.. 2,792.. 42,600.. 37,449 

2,472.. 2,981... $1,073.. 14,640.. 78,827.. 42,253 


. $4,686 .. $53,759 .. $26,821 .. $285,164 .. $231,403 
8,245 .. 51,292 .. 4,025... 40,029 .. Pg eae 
BORDER SLAVE STATES, 


Delaware,. -- $2,184... $43,130 .. $9,281 .. $34,110.. ches 
Maryland,. 22,056 .. 11,492 .. 199,563 .. 36,233 .. 308,699 .. 109,135 
Virginia, . 11,454 .. 26,053 .. 275,269 .. 104,517... 530,608 .. 255,339 

.C,, 3,158 .. 12,187... 97,812... 45,415... 226,672... 128,859 
’ Kentucky, 8,044... 15,686... 166,520... 60,614... 252,562 .. 196,042 
Tenn,.... 5,164... 14,689 .. 155,732 .. 52,555... 817,006 .. 161,278 
Missouri, . 24,525 .. 25,083 .. 258,824... 70,826... 680,538 .. 426,714 
Arkansas,. 2,615... 7,675 .. 52,620... 26,938 .. 342,428... 289,803 











Total,....$78,418 $114,999 $1,149,470 $405,889 $2,802,623 $1,567,170 
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CONFEDERATE STATES OR GULF SLAVE STATES, 


Letter Newspaper Total Compensation — Total Excess of 

Postage. Postage. Receipts. to Postmasters. Expenses. Hependituree. 
S$. C.,.... $10,714... $8,584. -$ 118,675 .. $82,419 ...$ 245,085 . 8 140,409 
Georgia, . 7,786... 18,810.. 188,120.. 65,108 .. 848,865 .. 165,744 
Florida, . . 1,674... 2,555... 28,817.. 14,046.. 195,586 .. 167,218 
Alabama, . 7,206 .. 14,746.. 148,471 .. 58,280 .. 480,823 .. 282,351 
Miss.,.... 4,632 .. 14,100... 116,018 .. 52,852... 867,922 .. 251,904 
Texas, ... 9,567... 12,463... 128,177... 54,687 .. 706,280 .. 678,103 ' 
Louisiana, 26,772 .. 15,478 .. 218,828 .. 83,540 .. 576,017 .. 357,693 


$305,927 $2,879,528 $ 1,948,422 



















Total,....$70,351 $86,236 $936,101 









EXCESS OF RECEIPTS, 



















New Hampshire,.......... $1,644 | Pennsylvania,............. $77,915 
Massachusetts,............ 182,126 | Dist. of Columbia,......... 11,262 
Rhode Island,............ 25,118 | Delaware, ................ 14,019 
Connecticut,.............. 3,748 ———_ 
New-York, ............... 504,908 TA. ra $ 820,755 

Free States. Border Slave. Gulf Slave. 
Letter Postage.............. $ 660,448 ~- $ 78,418 a $ 70,351 
Newspaper, Pewee eb kee 418,516 sad 114,999 ve 86,236 
Total receipts,.............. 5,879,559 .. 1,149,470 aw 936,101 
Compensation to P. M’s,...... 1,762,321 bi 405,889 ma 805,927 
Total expenses,............+ 7,233,777 .. 2,802,623 ..- 2,879,928 
Excess of expenditures, iow awe 2,109,014 .. 1,567,170 .. 1,948,422 
Excess of receipts,.......... “ey. es 14,019 x aves 











REGISTERED LETTERS, P 


The largest amounts received for registered letters were—-From 
New-York, $2,947 ; from Pennsylvania, $2,240; Ohio, $1,971 ; Illinois, 
$1,424; Massachusetts, $1,197 ; Virginia, $1,063. These are the only 
States which paid over one thousand dollars. The whole receipts from 
this source from the United States was only $25,038. 












STAMPS, 





The principal receipts are as follows : 






NOWSYOPES. iki eee ee $1,315,750 | Ohio,........ ‘is EVER CATS $ 450,069 
Pennsylvania, ............ 578,756 | Ilinois,.................. 375,546 
Massachusetts,............ 538,824 —_——— 







Total receipts for the United States,... .$ 6,698,005 








THE NEW-YORK POST OFFICE—-UP-TOWN STATIONS, 





Seven outside offices, or “stations,” are now attached to our city 
post office. These stations are all established under the authority of the 
government, and at each of them the letters are received and sent seven 
times each day to the general post office. The following is a complete 
list of these sub-offices : 

Station “ A.,” 129 Spring-street. 

Station “ B.,” 489 Grand-street. 

Station “C., » corner of Troy and Fourth streets. 

Station “D.,” 12 Bible House, Eighth-street. 

Station “E.,” 368 Eighth Avenue. 

Station “F., » 408 Third Avenue. 

Station “ G.,” 1,259 Broadway. 


At each station stamps and stamped envelopes can be obtained, as well 
as all information in regard to postal matters. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


I. Iports anp Exports or Great Barrain. II. Proportion or THE AMERICAN TRADE TO THR 
woe. III. Ratz or Interest. IV. Finances or ENGLAND. V. MANCHESTER CHAMBER oF 
CoMMERCE AND THE CULTIVATION oF Cotron. VI. GENERAL Bankeurpt Law iN ENG.anp. 
VIL Fravpu.est Treapge Marxs. VIII. Extension or ADMIRALTY CouRT JURISDICTION. 





Lonpvon, March 16th, 1861. 


Tue rate of interest still rules very high, and we have the prospects of 
much renewed discussion on the bank charter, and its effects on the issue 
of notes and general accommodation. Proposals are already coming 
forward for providing for the increased exigencies of trade, either by 
enlarging the power of issue of the bank, say to £20,000,000, instead of 
£14,000,000, without gold, or by creating some kind of inconvertible 
currency on the deposit of Consols, say to the extent of twice the amount. 
As this subject is likely to interest you, I will be glad to give you every 
information on the various schemes proposed. 

The finances of this country are not in a satisfactory condition. The 
expenditure continues very large, and the revenue will show some defi- 
ciency both in the customs and excise, especially in spirits, cigars, dc. 
The condition of the working classes has not been so good this year, 
partly in consequence of the bad harvest, and partly by reason of the 
severe winter and of the state of politics. As inquiry is about to be 
instituted on the mode of assessing the income tax, with a view to the 
removal of some of its worst features. All kinds of income at present 
pay the same. A person receiving £100 from the government funds, a 
person gaining £100 in the shape of salary for services, and a person re- 
ceiving £100 from annuities, or from profits of trade, or rent of houses, 
all pay the same, though there is a great difference in the value of these 
different incomes. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Manchester is seriously engaged in 
promoting the cultivation of cotton in India and an association has been 
formed in that town, besides the Cotton Supply Association. The aims 
of this new association are to invest capital in India, in the cultivation of 
cotton under European superintendence. The hope is moreover enter- 
tained, that the Indian government may be enabled to complete the 
many canals and railways which have been projected, and so diminish 
materially the cost of bringing cotton from the interior to the seaports. 
The Leeds and Bradford Chambers of Commerce are also intent upon the 
extension of cultivation of wool and alpacca in different colonies. 

The monthly accounts of the Board of Trade for the year 1860 have 
been published, and they contain information of interest. The trade of 
the United Kingdom in the last three years has been as follows : 

Imports and 

Years. Imports. Enports. orts. 

£ 133,329,595 .. £116,608,756 .. £249,938,351 


143,054,958 .. 180,411,529 .. 273,466,487 
169,181,068 .. 135,842,817 .. 304,973,880 














Our exports to the American States in the three years have been as 


follows : 

; 1858. 
United States of America,... £14,491,468 
po So ee 411,831 

ONG ieee 5 393,179 
New-Granada,.............. 505,749 
Venezuela,...........0200- 816,738 
Ecuador,..... Ee See 26,963 
Brazil,.. . ae Phe eager 8,984,817 
Uraguay,............. Bess 522,670 
Buenos Ayres,...... bbeeaee 1,008,819 
CHIN. See kee Psi as as 1,117,580 

eI Sa a w N eA ee ecele-w 1,163,155 





. 
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1859. 

£ 22,558,405 
597,899 
226,720 
729,468 
317,716 
22,261 
3,685,718 
693,622 
958,677 
1,474,606 
857,568 


ee 
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1860. 
£ 21,613,111 
462,629 
182,186 
810,870 
$23,663 
74,139 
4,444,512 
922,367 
1,782,399 
1,703,783 
1,381,944 


















The proportion which our American trade bears to the whole is as 


£ 23,942,949 


follows : 
1858. 
Total exports,.............. £116,608,756 
Exports to foreign countries, 76,386,299 
to America,........ 23,742,949 
Exports to the United States, 14,491,448 


The se real value of the i ep can only be given a month 

ut an estimate may be made for 
the year from the amount for the eleven months, ended November 30th, 
which was £144,887,078, against £122,538,694 in the corresponding 
eleven months of 1859. The total for the year must be about one hun- 
dred and fifty-sixty millions sterling. The annexed table shows the ex- 
tent to which the principal imports have participated in the aggregate 


after the pu 


increase : 
Cocoa, os Heit ee. Tbe. 
ais oo ois Siew wes 
Corn, wheat,.............. qrs. 
Cotton, raw,............. ewts. 
SU: | cee 
Hemp and Jute,.............-. 
Hides, untanned,.............. 
IS «sees duiwkd Veins cee 
Deak os binds ch'v'dovd'ese nes 
|, Se ae Ibs, 
Sugar, unrefined,......... cwts 
ies Or oe oda 
Wed 6 x xk Rida dn bas bres 0s Ibs 
I oie So ce cle esc ritames 
Wine,...... PTE CE Pore galls 





lication of the quantities, 


1858, 
10,338,404 
60,697,265 

4,241,719 
9,235,198 
1,283,905 
1,638,360 
728,288 
778,230 
3,692,023 
6,277,576 
9,010,796 
1,235,789 
75,432,535 
62,216,705 
5,791,636 
126,738,723 











£ 32,117,660 


1859. 


. £130,411,529 


84,267,533 
32,117,660 
22,553,605 


1859. 
6,006,759 
65,353,030 
4,000,922 
10,946,331 
1,432,037 
2,159,980 
866,687 
685,794 
1,450,092 
9,920,891 
9,098,564 
1,074,336 
45,077,451 
50,671,265 
8,195,513 
133,284,634 


We hear every day of the 


. £135,842,817 





In the present aspect of affairs across the Atlantic, the quantities of 
raw cotton supplied to this country from the various sources of supply 
constitute a subject of much importance. 
capabilities of this or that country for producing an illimitable supply of 
this essential raw material, and sometimes of actual samples submitted 
by experimental growers to the judgment of Manchester manufacturers ; 
but, in the meantime, what is the state of the case at present, as disclosed 
by the import returns? We find that out of the total cotton imports of 





£ 33,701,603 











92,170,560 
83,701,608 
21,613,111 










1860. 
9,009,839 
82,767,746 
5,880,958 
12,419,096 
1,464,810 
1,609,175 
848,328 
804,326 
1,534,167 
9,178,647 
8,807,586 
1,430,108 
88,946,532 
51,670,893 
12,483,362 
148,396,577 
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last year, 9,963,309 cwts., or nearly five-sixths of the whole, came from 
the United States, 1,822,689 cwts. from. India, 392,447 cwts. from Egypt, 
154,347 owts. from Brazil, and the remainder, 86,304. cwts., from “other 
countries,” the last figures showing, therefore, the whole quantity that 
we have been able to obtain from the Levant, Africa, the ‘West indies, 
and Central America, during twelve months. 

The exports of Great Britain for the year amounted in value to 
£135,842,817, against £130,411,529 in the preceding year, and 
£116,608,756 in 1858, these amounts being exclusive of the foreign and 
colonial produce exported. All our oxecom manufactures have partici- 
pated in this increase of trade, as will be seen from the following table : 


1858. 1859. 1860. 
Apparel and slops, £1,944,288 .. £2,188,3381 .. £2,156,348 
Beer and ale, 1,851,796 .. 2,116,373 .. 1,863,998 
8,052,753 .. 8,270,018 .. 3,321,539 
33,402,264 .. 38,744,118 .. 42,148,409 
“yarn, 9,578,820 .. 9,458,112 .. 9,875,073 
Earthenware and porcelain,.... 1,150,607 .. 1,318,831 .. 1,440,998 
Haberdashery and millinery,.... 3,473,541 .. 4,290,032 .. 4,001,277 
Hardwares and cutlery, 8,280,466 .. 8,809,255 .. 8,772,025 
Leather manufactures, 1,688,257 .. 1,657,611 .. 1,725,861 
Linen manufactures, 4,184,126 .. 4,604,587 .. 4,802,203 
Linen yarn, 1,739,190 .. 1,674,602 .. 1,800,927 
Machinery, 3,603,989 .. 8,781,801 .. 8,825,361 
Metals—pig iron, 1,101,118 .. 901,929 .. 974,260 
Bar iron, 2,082,548 .. 2,373,910 .. 2,385,956 
i i 3,568,314 .. 4,124,208 .. 3,414,335 
820,924 .. 795,819 .. 833,277 
Wrought iron, 2,864,916 .. 3,084,720 .. 3,314,459 
Steel, 589,781 .. 805,832 .. 906,321 
Unwrought copper, 696,523 .. 691,627 .. 749,067 
Copper, yel. metal sheets, &c., 1,620,447 .. 1,504,442 .. 1,803,592 
Wrought copper and brass,... 587,159 .. 405,236 .. 449,353 
Lead, 459,656 .. 480,845 .. 541,347 
270,580 .. 353,109 .. 363,469 
1,351,198 .. 1,522,618 .. 1,498,681 
287,545 .. 253,922 .. 358,090 
Silk manufactures,............. 1,304,945 .. 1,562,152 .. 1,577,001 
Silk thrown, silk twist and yarn, 791,646 .. 791,560 .. 824,291 
Wool, 901,495 .. 640,989 .. 868,781 
Woolen manufactures,.......... 9,777,977 .. 12,058,708 .. 12,168,861 
Woolen yarns, 2,958,850 .. 8,084,061 .. 3,843,396 


Of the total value of British produce and manufactures exported during 
the year, £43,672,257 represents the exports to British possessions, 
against £46,163,296 in the preceding year, and £60,222,457 in 1858 ; 
and £92,170,560, the exports to foreign countries, against £84,267,533 
in 1859, and £76,386,299 in 1858. e United States were our best 
customer, taking goods to the value of more than twenty-one and a half 
millions; then comes India, nearly seventeen millions; and the Hanse 
Towns hold the third place, taking more than ten and a quarter millions. 

The present session of the British parliament is likely to be productive 
of many useful measures of a commercial and economical character. The 
attention of the legislature is not likely to be disturbed this year by a 
state of war in any country, nor by a futile attempt at parliamentary 
veform. We are to have a year of practical work, and we expect the 
most satisfactory results. 
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The first measure the legislature has undertaken is the reform of the 
bankruptcy law, the state of which has for a considerable time given cause 
to much complaint. Year after year have measures been introduced on 
the subject which have received but meagre support, but the attorney- 
general's bill of this session is universally approved of. The principal 
objects aimed at 7 this measure are the amalgamation of bankruptcy 
and insolvency, and the application of the bankruptcy law to traders and 
non-traders alike ; the creation of a chief judge of bankruptcy, and the 
constitution of that judge a court of appeal from the commissioners, great 
facilities for the settlement of bankruptcies by arrangements among cred- 
itors after adjudication, and even out of court by trust-deeds between the 
debtor and his creditors, provided there be the assent of three-fourths of 
the creditors of £10 and upwards respectively. Provisions are also made 
for liberating prisoners for debt, by allowing them to petition in formé 
pauperis for adjudication in i Aart It would be important to 
introduce, in such measures, provisions for the protection of foreign cred- 
itors as regards notices, &c. With the immense increase of commerce, 
we may a that a much larger number of foreign creditors may be 
interested in British bankruptcies, and vice versa of British creditors in 
foreign bankrupicies, It becomes, therefore, important for the boards of 
trade and chambers of commerce of different countries carefully to watch 
the progress of legislation in other States. 

Another important measure is the bill to amend the law relating to 
the fraudulent marking of merchandise ; the frequent counterfeit of such 
marks in this and other countries having proved a source of great loss to 
manufacturers. It is proposed by the bill to constitute the forging or 
imitating a trade mark, and the selling of goods with forged trade marks, 
with intent to defraud, a misdemeanor. Also the marking with false 
indication of quantity, and the selling of goods with false indication of 
quantity, with intent to defraud, a misdemeanor; and also the forging, 
imitating or falsely applying the names and marks of artists, with intent 
to defraud, a misdemeanor. A similar legislation exists in most States 
of Europe and America. But in France, Austria and other European 
countries, a registration of trade marks is established by law, in order to 
secure the right of property in the same. The British government is 
unwilling to adopt such a course, but I conceive it very necessary in order 
to avoid the necessity in each case to prove a right of property in the 
mark, Foreign merchants and manufacturers will, of course, participate 
in the same protection, and the British government will endeavor to 
establish reciprocity treaties on the subject with foreign powers. 

Another bill has been introduced for establishing equitable councils of 
conciliation to settle differences between masters and operatives. Such 
councils to be of not less than two masters and two operatives, and of 
not more than ten of each. A bill is also before the House to extend 
the jurisdiction of the Court of Admiralty; and one to afford facilities 
for the better ascertainment of the law of foreign countries when pleaded 
in courts within Her Majesty’s dominions, by giving power to superior 
courts to remit a case with queries to any foreign State with which Her 
Majesty may have made a convention for that purpose for ascertaining 
the law of such State. 
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NEW COMMERCIAL ACTS AND REGULATIONS. 





I. Dutms on Imports ann TonnaGeE. 


The Act to amend the provisions of the 56th section of the Act to Regulate 
er Collection of Duties on Imports and Tonnage, approved March 2d, 
1799. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That whenever any goods, 
wares or merchandise shall be imported into any port of the United States 
from any foreign port, in any ship or vessel, at the expiration of eight 
working days, if the ship or vessel shall be less than three hundred tons 
burden, and within twelve working days, if it be of three hundred tons 
burden and less than eight hundred, and within fifteen days, if it be of 
eight hundred tons burden and upwards, after the time within which the 
report of the master or person having charge or command of any ship or 
vessel is required to be made to the collector of the district, if there shall 
be found any goods, wares or merchandise, other than shall have been 
reported for some other district, or some foreign port or place, the col- 
lector shall take possession thereof; but with the consent of the owner 
or consignee of any goods, wares or merchandise, or with the consent of 
the owner or master of the vessel in which the same may be imported, 
the said goods, wares or merchandise may be taken possession of by the 
collector, after one day’s notice to the collector of the district. 

Approved March 2, 1861. 





Treasury Department, March 15, 1861. 


The following acts of Congress, approved March 2d, 1861, are pub- 
lished for the information and government of officers of the customs and 
others concerned. 

All invoices claiming to be made out in the new silver florin of Austria 
rag be accompanied in each case by a consular certificate showing that 

t. 

S. P. Cuasz, Secretary of the Treasury. 





: II. Toe Fiori. 
An Act declaring the value of the new silver Florin of Austria. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, That the new silver florin of 
Austria shall, in all computations at the custom-house, be estimated at 
forty-six cents and nineteen hundredths of a cent. 

Approved March 2d, 1861. 


Department or State, Washington, March 14, 1861. 


I do hereby certify that the within is a true and correct copy of the 


original on file in this department. 
W. Hunter, Chief Clerk. 
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Il. Crecutar Instructions ro CoL_ectors AND OTHER OFFICERS OF 
THE CusToMs. 


Treasury Department, March 21, 1861. 


As numerous inquiries have been made respecting the tariff act of 1861, 
it is deemed proper to state, for the information and government of offi- 
cers of the customs and others concerned, the views entertained by this 
department on several of its provisions. 

All questions of liability to duty or of exemption therefrom of merchan- 
dise imported under the provisions of the new tariff, and questions as to 
the rates of duty thereon, will be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the fifth section of the tariff act of 1857, which section will, in 
the opinion of this department, still remain in force on and after the first 
proximo unrepealed and unmodified. 

The clause in the tariff act of 1861, repealing such of existing laws as 
are repugnant to its provisions, does not change or modify the warehouse 
or appraisement laws and regulations now in force except in one particu- 
lar, which is, that in cases where a bill of lading is presented showing the 
day of actual shipment, certified to by a consular officer of the United 
States, such date—in lieu of the “ period of exportation” prescribed by 
existing laws—shall be the date at which the foreign market value of the 
merchandise shall be estimated and ascertained by the appraisers in order 
to the assessment of ad valorem duties. 

All merchandise actually on shipboard and bound to the United States 
on or before the 17th instant, whether arriving before or after the first 
day of April next, and all merchandise whensoever shipped which may 
be actually on board of vessels in port that have been regularly entered 
at the custom-house on or before the first day of April aforesaid, may be 
entered for consumption or warehousing at the rates of duty now exist- 
ing, or, if the rates of duty on the merchandise are lessened by the tariff 
of 1861, it may be entered at such lesser rates. The same privilege will 
be extended to all merchandise in public store, unclaimed on the first 
eras when entered for warehousing or consumption in pursuance of 
aw; and all merchandise in warehouse under bond on the first proximo 
will be entitled to entry for withdrawal at rates of duty now existing, or, 
if the rates of duty on the merchandise are lessened by the tariff of 1861, 
the entry thereof may, at the option of the importer or owner, be made 
at the lesser rates. 

In allowances on account of tare, draft, &c., on goods subject to specific 
duty under the new tariff, officers of the customs will be governed by the 
provisions of the 58th and 59th sections of the General Collection Act of 
March 2d, 1799, which are again brought into operation. 

S. P. Cuass, Secretary of the Treasury. 





Important Treasury INstTRUCTIONS. 


The following Treasury instructions will be of interest to merchants 
trading with the States of the Southern Confederacy : 


s Treasury Department, April 1, 1861. 


Sir,—Referring you to the department letter of the 30th ult., direct- 
ing that no further entries of merchandise for transportation in bond can 
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be allowed relative to shipments to the a of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and Texas, I have now to in- 
form you that transportation bonds for merchandise to the ports referred 
to will be cancelled on the payment of duties at your office in cases where 
the party shall satisfy you by his affidavit, to be filed with his bond, that 
the merchandise arrived at the port of destination, and that it was found 
impracticable, by reason of the existing condition of affairs in those ports, 
to obtain the requisite cancelling certificate. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. P. Cuasz. 
Ave. Scuxtt, Esq., Collector, dc., New-York. 





Tue New Tarirr Furruer EXpiainep. 


The literature of the new tariff is rapidly increasing. In addition to 
the explanations and interpretations that have already been published, 
Collector Scnett yesterday issued the following order to the clerks of 
the New-York Custom-House. It specifies certain rules and regulations 
which will hereafter be enforced : 


ORDER. 
Custom-House, New-York, April 1, 1861. 


To the Entry and Amendment Clerks : 


Under the tariff which goes into effect from and after this day, the 
specific duties will be made up by the entry clerks, in every case where 
it is practicable, upon the invoice quantity or measurements, subject to 
re-adjustment on receipt of the proper returns. 

In cases where the duty cannot be made up from the invoice, a deposit 
will be taken sufficient to cover the duty, the estimate of which to be 
checked in the naval office. The accompanying list will serve as a guide 
to the entry clerks in estimating the amounts to be received as deposits 
on certain articles. 

In cases where articles are subject to rates of duty varying according 
to the return of measurement, the highest rate (as was the practice under 
the former tariff) will be assessed in the first instance, to be subsequently 
reduced on liquidation, should the returns, when received, warrant such 
reduction. Under this rule, 30 per cent. ad valorem will be the estimated 
charge on all linens and silks. 

In all cases, whether the duties are ad valorem, specific or secured 
by deposits, the invoice values will be reduced by the entry clerks to 
United States currency. 

The invoice amount will be written in full on the invoice (as formerly) 
in all cases, with the rate of duty ad valorem or specific. 

No amended duties will hereafter be made, but the original entry will 
be amended, (in red ink,) and in cases where a further sum of duty is due, 
immediate payment will be required. 

The same rules will apply to entries for warehousing. When goods are 
withdrawn at a less rate of duty, by virtue of the provisions of the new 
tariff, the difference of duty will be noted on the entry and endorsed on 
the bond, to balance the amount originally assessed. 

Aveustus Scnet, Collector. 
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Important TREASURY CIRCULAR. 
No Transportation in Bond to Southern Ports. 


Collector Scuext received the following important circular from the 
Treasury Department : 
Treasury Department, March 30, 1861. 
Sir,—The control of the warehouses of the government in the several 
rts of the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
uisiana, Florida and Texas having been usurped under the alleged au- 
thority of those States, and the officers of the customs, acting under the 
authority of the United States, having been forcibly excluded from their 
r functions in the custody of merchandise and superintendence of 
the entries for warehousing and withdrawal, it has become impracticable 
to continue the privilege of bonding for transportation to those ports. 
Collectors of the customs are accordingly hereby instructed that no 
entries for transportation in bond to those ports can be permitted until 
otherwise directed by this department. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


S. P. Cuasz, Secretary of the Treasury. 
A. Scuett, Esq., Collector of Customs, New-York. 





Rates or Deposit. 


The following schedule has been prepared for the use of clerks in de- 
termining the proper deposits on merchandise entered for consumption. 
Average duty to be calculated for deposition the following articles, viz. : 


Unbleached cottons,..............eece ees average, 45 per cent. 
Bleached cottons,...........-.0cceeeeeee “e 45 se 
Colored or printed cottons,............... 1 50 " 
CHIU: SIG 5 oa Sicccdsccecievececes ate |e iis 
Carpetings, i in and Dutch,........... i 30 a 
26 OG so ehd cic ceeee Oe kwh vale'e - 40 #9 
Bie WS 6k Sd Se seo eansaaiee-s s 85 - 
Hearth-rugs or door-mats, (wool,)......... i 35 bag 
MS la ick ck taker Ca0ak ana nse - 40 x 
TR MR ah hac CC he RR ad sie vie os 40 * 
Woollen cloths, (fine,).......2.e.eseeeeee ao Et & 
ee coatings, viz., beaver, castor, .... “ 40 " 
Cloth, (wool and cotton,) ...........65065 om 40 “ 
Wool, average 18} to 24 cents per Ib.,..... 15 Us 
«“ “ "944 to $1 00 per Ib, Dag ee ge 
Linens, piece goods, duty to be closed up,..  “‘ 80 ss 
Silks, . bs eS EEE Ge eh REDE Oe ee ramet x 80 “ 
Se velvets, .. 2 % Me 1) ae cg MEAS Gs wigiacy 4 " ss 
earing apparel, (wool,)...........+..6- " 5 nS 
Segars, from $2 to $5 per M., ..........4- so: 80 " 
“ above $5 and not above $10 perM., “ 60 i: 
“ over $10 per M., ......--0.eeeee sd 42 « 
| PRP ee average on 3d proof, $1 16 per gallon. 
| eee eee 6 > Se fate 0 43 se 
Kirschenwasser, «c.,.. 8d 6“ ~— 0 58 r 
Rum or spirits, ...... p e <'  Oae 


Avevustus Scuett, Collector. 
Custom-House, New-York, April 1, 1861. 
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The New Tariff.—The following instructions have been received from 
the Secretary of the Treasury : 


Treasury Department, April 1, 1861. 


Srr,—Referring you to the department’s letter of the 30th ult., direct- 
ing that no further entries of merchandise for transportation in bond can 
be allowed relative to shipments to the ports of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida and Texas, I have now to in- 
struct you that transportation bonds for merchandise to the ports re- 
ferred to will be cancelled on the payment of duties at your office, in 
cases where the pasty shall satisfy you by his affidavit, to be filed with 
his bond, that the merchandise arrived at the port of destination, and 
that it was found impracticable, by reason of the existing condition of 
the affairs in those ports, to obtain the requisite cancelling certificate. 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
S. P. Cuasez, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Aveustus Scuett, Esq., Collector, dc., New-York. 


Pusuic Reso.vurion 1x Concress—No. 4. 


Joint Resolution, giving the assent of Congress to certain acts passed, or to 
be passed, by the Legislatures of the States of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, or any two of them, in relation to the “ Raft” of Red River, and 
Sor other purposes. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the assent of Congress be 
and the same is hereby given to any acts that have been or may be passed 
by the Legislatures of the States of Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas, or of 
any two of them, having for their object the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of Red River, by the removal of the “raft” therefrom. 

Section 2. And be it further resolved, That Congress hereby assents 
after and so soon as any company incorporated by the States aforesaid, 
or any two of them, for the purpose, shall have removed the obstructions 
to navigation in Red River caused by the “raft,” and have rendered the 
same navigable, and not before, the said States, or any two of them, may, 
through the said company, under and in accordance with, and in the 
mode provided by the acts incorporating the same, for the benefit of the 
company and to reimburse to it its expenditures in removing said “ raft,” 
levy and collect, by way of commutation for duties of tonnage, tolls upon 
all boats or other water crafts ascending or descending said river, and 
passing through the portion thereof that shall so have been improved and 
rendered navigable, not to exceed the following sums; that is to say, fifty 
cents on and for each bale of cotton, and twenty-five cents on and for 
each barrel of goods, wares and merchandise wherewith such boats or 
crafts may be laden; and that this privilege may continue until the expira- 
tion of thirty years from the ninth day of March, Anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and sixty: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall au- 
thorize the said company to impair the navigation of Red Bayou: Pro- 
vided further, That the United States shall have the right, at any time 
after the expiration of ten years, to take possession of the work by paying 
to the company the amount of expenditure, with seven per centum interest. 

Approved, February 21, 1861. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 





NEW SILK WORMS. 


Ir is gratifying to record the honors bestowed upon those efforts which 
are needful in adding to the wants of industry throughout the world. 

M. De Montieny, who introduced into France the oak of Mantchouria, 
on the leaves of which silkworms feed, and also the ignaure, sorgho and 
bamboo, is to receive a medal of honor from the Society of Acclimation. 
On one side of the medal is to be the profile of M. Dz Montieny, and 
on the other an appropriate inscription, surrounded with a wreath of 
leaves of the oak and the plants brought to France by him. 





STEAM ON THE WELLAND CANAL. 


About 3,500 sailing vessels—chiefly American—passed through it last 
year, and $120,000 were paid for towage, which is by old-fashioned horse- 
power. Of course, the employment of horse-power is attended with 
many inconveniences. Sometimes a change of wind, from foul to fair, 
will bring a hundred or a hundred and fifty sail into Port Colborne, Lake 
Erie, and a delay of five or six days ensues before they can all get horses 
to tow them into Lake Ontario. In addition to this, those who have the 
horses exact excessive sums from anxious captains on such occasions, and 
a serious tax on shipping is the result. Moreover, the horses are owned 
mostly by tavern-keepers, who profit by every delay. Trade has suffered 
from these vexations too long, and a remedy is now sought. 

The Commissioner of Public Works, Hon. Mr. Ross, is about to adver- 
tise immediately for tenders for towing on the canal by steam. The tugs 
required are small screws, such as are owned on the American shores of the 
lakes. The rates for towing are not to be much reduced, but it is esti- 
mated that the profit to the shipping interest will be great, as the delays in 
finding towage will be avoided, the passage through the canal shortened 
by several hours, and vessels thus enabled to make one or two more in 
the season. 





AMERICAN SEA OFFICERS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Hon. Mr. Liypsay, in his address last year before the Chamber of 
Commerce, alluded to the fact that foreign vessels can be purchased and 
registered in England. It appears, now, that not only the American 
vessels, but their officers, are to be registered in Great Britain. Since, 
we learn from the London Mercantile and Shipping Gazette, that several 
American captains had passed the Board of Trade examinations, in order 
to command their ships under the British flag; that is, to obtain the 
requisite certificates of competency. According to English law, however, 
other qualifications are said to be necessary ; they must also be natural- 
ized; but we understand that the statute relating to this subject is so 

VOL. XLIV.—-NO. V. 42 
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loosely worded, that this requirement may be set aside or explained in a 
_ liberal sense to meet the American exigency. This is a summary mode 
of insuring the efficiency of the British marine. It is a high compliment, 
not only to the superiority of our vessels, but to the skill of our officers, 
which are required to bring out the good qualities of shi It was re- 
marked, when the yacht Amzrica passed by sale into British hands, that 
her performances were less satisfactory than when under the control of 
American seamen, 


QUICK VOYAGE. 


The bark Remnpzer, of New-Haven, Capt. A. S. Lanrarg, sailed from 
New-York 17th January, for Barbadoes, with 86 head of horses and mules 
on deck. Arrived at Barbadoes in nine days, discharged her inboard 

, took in ballast, and proceeded to Port Spain, Trinidad, and landed 
the deck load. Sailed from thence 2d February, and arrived back to 
New-York 20th; thus making the round voyage in thirty-three days, 
counting the day of sailing and arriving as one day. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE OF NEW-YORK. 


Hitherto New-Orleans has ve em a prominent position in the foreign 
"export trade of the country. e find that, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1860, of the exports New-York reports over $145,000,000 
out of $400,000,000 in the aggregate, or thirty-six per cent. ; while of the 


imports, amounting to $362,000,000 for the whole country, New-York 
reports $248,000,000, or a fraction over two-thirds, and of the aggregate 
movement New-York has one-half of the whole United States. The 
general results are as follows : 


$ 248,489,877 
All other States, 118,676,377 


Total for the year ending July Ist, 1860, $ 362,166,254 


$ 145,555,449 
All other States, 254,566,847 


_— 


Total exports for 1859-1860, $ 400,122,296 


New-York presents the following extraordinary results : 
Exports by American vessels, domestic produce, $ 76,268,788 
“ “ foreign “ “ 49,797,179 


Total domestic produce, $ 126,069,967 
Total foreign produce, : 19,494,482 


Total for the year 1859-1860, $ 145,555,449 


Next to New-York, Louisiana claims the largest export, being the 
depot of the vast produce of Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee and 
other portions of the Mississippi Valley. 
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TRADE oF THE Srarzs. 





The following table shows the States mostly interested in commerce, 
and the amount of their individual trade : 

































Fiscal year 1859-1860. 
¢ a — 1858-1859. 1857-1858, 
STATES, Imports. Eeports. Total, Total. Total. 
New-York,....... $ 245,489,000 $ 145,555,000 $394,044,000 .. $846,721,000 .. $ 286,816,000 
Massachusetts,.... 41,187,000 17,008,000 58,190,000 .. 61,843,000 .. 64,775,000 
Louisiana,........ 22,922,000 108,417,000 181,889,000 .. 120,016,000 .. 107,462,000 
Alabama,......... 1,050,000 88,670,000 39,720,000 .. 29,721,000 .. 21,629,000 
South Carolina,... 1,569,000 21,205,000 22,774,000 .. 19,411,000 .. 18,996,000 
Georgia,.......... 782,000 18,483,000 19,265,000 .. 16,186,000 .. 10,009,000 
Maryland,......... 9,784,000 9,001,000 18,785,000 .. 18,950,000 .. 19,872,000 
Pennsylvania... ... 14,684,000 5,628,000 20,262,000 .. 19,895,000 .. 18,928,000 
Virginia, ......... 1,326,000 5,858,000 7,184,000 .. 7,838,000 .. 8,356,000 
Califoruia,........ 9,580,000 10,296,000 19,876,000 .. 27,082,000 .. 24,029,000 
Total ten States,.. $851,323,000 $330,126,000 $ 731,439,000 .. $ 667,163,000 .. $580,372,000 
Allothers,........ 10,848,000 20,006,000 80,849,000... 28,894,000 .. 26,885,008 
eeeetes $ 362,166,000 $ 400,122,000 $ 762,288,000 .. $ 695,557,000 .. $ 607,257,000 





WOOL TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 






Official Accounts of the Board of Trade relating to Wool, dc., for the years 1858, 
1859 and 1860. 










IMPORTS OF WOOL, 4C., INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 












Articles. Importations. 
Wool, sheep and lambs’: 1858, 1859, 1860. 
From Hanse Towns and other parts of 
Europe,........ a ddd oe cabe's Tbs, 28,624,819 .. 39,291,190 .. 38,840,961 





British Possessions in South Africa, 16,597,504 .. 14,269,343 .. 16,574,345 
British East Indies,............... 17,883,507 .. 14,863,408 .. 20,214,173 
MUO cae Ses UN beaeekccbess 51,104,560 .. 53,700,481 .. 59,165,939 
Other countries,.................. 10,390,200 .. 9,158,583 .. 10,706,233 


















bce Cie cee aees on 124,050,590 130,783,000 145,501,651 
Wool, Alpacca and the Llama tribe, Ibs. 2,688,133 .. 2,501,634 .. 2,894,926 


Woollen manufactures : 
Manufactures not made up, value,..... £817,112 .. £865,673 .. £918,927 


Articles wholly or partially made up : 
Shawls, scarfs and handkerchiefs, !bs. 16,422 .. 146,886 .. 446,170 












EXPORTS OF FOREIGN AND COLONIAL WOOL, 4C., FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 






oA en Pegg! EE ee at as as 
























Wool, sheep and lambs’, produce of Brit- Exportations, - 
ish Possessions abroad : - 0s ~ se 

To Hanse Towns,........... vececlbs, 517,612 .. 489,812... 1,849,770 ‘ba 
Belginm,. . 0.5.06... isesedecsseees 8,372,725 .. 6,229,878 .. 6,829,936 ia 
ES oS Peer 11,137,539 .. 11,876,796 .. 15,125,629 oe 
Other countries, ..........++2+000- 2,049,029 .. 2,077,292 .. 2,548,706 4 

* @ 

ee re 22,076,905 20,616,278 25,854,041 a7 
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Wolferoing: , 1868, 1859. 


To Hanse Towns,................Ibs, 268,669 .. 868,988 .. 434,597 
Belgium, ..........-2eeeeeeeeeee+ 1,498,011 .. 1,641,173 .. 1,247,328 


Hbeiiie Skin hes Govaiteidse \. OURFae 387,804 .. 
Other countries,..............++-. 2,229,781 .. 5,865,742 . 


594,327 
2,506,410 





Total,..............Ibs, 4,510,521 .. 8,213,702 .. 


4,782,662 





Total of sheep and lambs’ wool,.. 26,587,426 .. 28,829,990 .. 


Wool, Alpacca and the Llama tribe, lbs. 114,116 .. 276,770 .. 
Woollen manufactures not made up, value, £22,982 .. 20,044 .. 


80,636,703 


251,640 
26,130 


EXPORTS OF BRITISH AND IRISH WOOL, WOOLLENS, 4C., FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Wool, sheep and lambs’ : 
To Belgium,.................+. Ibs. 1,126,947 .. 820,880 
10,789,541 .. 6,170,228 
Other countries, . eee avd 1,529,881 .. 2,063,093 


-» 653,738 
-- 8,124,147 
-- 2,895,959 








Total,..............Jbs. 18,445,869 9,054,151 


Woollens—Cloths of ali kinds, Duffels and 
Kerseymeres : 
To United States, i 129,883 .. 143,089 
Brazil 


57,656 .. 83,599 .. 


25,692 .. 24,729 
18,048 .. 18,450 


29,718 .. 22,524 .. 

ng Kong, 51,767 .. 79,262 .. 

British North America, 25,845 .. $4,841 .. 
British East Indies, 78,556 . 68,059 .. 
Australia,...... Scie ehepangaayon ‘ 31,339 .. 22,923 .. 
Other countries,.............. ai 115,844 .. 126,764 .. 


11,673,844 


.. 136,008 
33,584 
.. —- 40,164 
.. —-:19,846 
, 28,497 
80,367 
41,136 
44,505 
22,593 
137,935 








564,388 .. 674,240 .. 


Mixed stuffs, flannels, blankets and carpets : 


To Hanse Towns,...... oc ceebe ge yds. 4,748,613 .. 4,441,269 .. 
France,...........-- oo pas owine cae 8,896,902 .. 8,187,283 .. 


Naples and Sicily...... cooceceees 1,697,856 .. 1,141,282 


United States,. 38,451,180 .. 55,607,009 .. 

1,189,073 .. 884,406 .. 
British North America, 2,636,774 .. 3,497,567 .. 
British East Indies, 2,114,935 .. 1,866,603 .. 
Australia, 4,905,560 .. 5,380,796 .. 
Other countries, 16,962,163 .. 17,849,092 .. 


579,135 


4,241,342 
3,331,532 
.. 1,820,739 
52,537,607 
1,260,149 
4,228,859 
1,033,788 
3,546,044 
21,579,524 








Total,...... ih on eladiin Male yds. 76,603,056 98,855,257 
135,314 .. 281,607 


555,729 .. 561,621 .. 
168,470 .. 152,940 .. 
139,370 .. 110,041 .. 
460,247 .. 818,150 .. 
75,6838 .. 142,838 . 
British North man 113,702 .. 146,224 .. 
British East Indies,. .... yee ckaabs 78,094 .. 69,141... 
Australia,.............. 128,615 .. 148,945 . 
Other countries, . iui amie’ i edtcacain . 630,404 .. 687,041 .. 


93,079,584 
272,332 


556,026 
171,721 
79,564 
785,168 
197,979 
131,936 
44,168 
92,816 
557,378 








2,350,314 .. 2,721,941 .. 


2,616,756 
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To Russia,....... Peer as dik psaweas cwt, 17,895 .. 18,512 .. 20,390 
CI iecivcnsccacecéveccens 21,660 .. 10,344 .. 18,485 
Hanse Towns,...............208. 104,293 .. 89,459 .. 123,703 
SE oe ear Par eae mee 40,580 .. 47,305 .. 54,763 
Belgium, ............. PES Sear 11,802 .. 12,388 .. 14,460 
oe oie a.o:k.0:0 0.0 s:c4-0 06's 9,972 .. 7,482 .. 9,865 







Le hewndeasenecces “e 8,622 .. 9,178 











BAe GU ee .. 204,012 .. 245,889 
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THE TURKISH TARIFF. 










Tue London Times remarks, that the treaties which the Porte has just 
concluded with England and France are such as we are not likely to obtain 
—— from the democratic government of the Western world or the 
model empire of Russia. These treaties, it is understood, are perfectly 
identical, and when they are once in force with the two Western powers, 
they will, no doubt, be speedily extended to other nations. The principal 
stipulation is, that one uniform ad valorem duty of eight per cent. on both 
imports and exports is to be temporarily substituted for those now exist- 
ing. The present system is, perhaps, one of the most singular that ever 
was devised by man. Every one, by the laws of the Turkish empire, 
may trade at an advantage with Turkey, if the code of protection be 
true, for the foreigner is protected against the native in the most com- 
plete manner. The simple manner of the Ottoman financiers for raising 
money by customs has been to place a 5 per cent. duty on imports and 
a 12 per cent. duty on exports, both levied ad valorem. This system has, 
under various modifications, been in force for a great number of years, 
and has actually been incorporated into several commercial treaties with 
foreign States within the last twenty years. The consequences has been 
to lessen the little export trade which the empire possessed. The exports. 
in corn, figs and other produce have been hampered by this absurd im- 
st, so that the English, French and German manufactures, required 
y all classes, have been paid for in money to an extent which has seri- 
ously deranged the finances of the country. That, in spite of all of these 
hindrances, the trade of the empire should have so much increased of 
late years is a proof of its immense resources, and gives reason to hope 
that the adoption of a better system will be followed by a new period of 
prosperity. The 8 per cent. is now, as we have said, to be levied on im- 
orts and exports, but only the duty on imports is to be permanent. 
at on exports is to be diminished 1 per cent. yearly until it is reduced 























to 1 per cent., and at that amount it is to remain during the twenty-eight a 
years that the treaty lasts. No diminution of the 8 per cent. import duty aa 
is to take place. The duty of 3 per cent., levied upon goods imported 4G 
into Turkey for despatch into other countries, is to be reduced to 2 per ‘@ @ 





cent. henceforth, and to a fixed and definite rate of 1 per cent. at the end 
of the eighth year. Two articles are excepted from the provisions of this 
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treaty—tobacco and salt. The government seems to see with jealousy 
the introduction of weapons and military stores. And well it may, since 
not only have rifles and cannon been introduced into Hu from the 
Black Bea ports, but the Herzegovina has been supplied with arms, which 
it is now using in a furious insurrection against the Porte. Henee, by the 
10th article, it is stipulated that French (or English) subjects for the fu- 
ture shall not be able “to import either cannon, powder, arms or munitions 
of war. The trade in these ¢ifferent articles rests altogether under the 
immediate surveillance of the Ottoman government, which retains the 
right of regulating the same.” The time during which the treaty is to 
be in force, and the provinces to which it is to extend, are declared by 
the 16th article. The term is twenty-eight years, yet each of the high 
contracting parties reserves to itself the power to propose, at the expira- 
tion of ten years, the medifications which experience may suggest. The 
treaty is to be binding throughout the whole empire, including not only 
Egypt, “but the other parts of Africa under the dominion of the Sublime 
Porte ;” that is, Tripoli and Tunis. It will also extend to Servia, and the 
ighly prosperous community of the Danubian provinces, An empire in- 
ited by races so much inclined by nature to commerce as the Levantines 
cannot but — under the commercial freedom which is being so rapidly 
established in Western Europe. 0m et among the high, apathy 
among the low, will always be a bar to Mussulman progress; but the 
Turks do not form the whole of the Sultan’s subjects, and there are mil- 
lions who will become better customers of Great Britain through the re- 
forms which the Porte is about to accomplish. 


FREE PORTS IN CANADA. 


The Canadian Government Gazette, of the 31st December, contains the 
roclamation establishing the free ports at Gaspe and Sault Ste. Marie. 
Their boundaries are as follows: The limits at the free port of Gaspe 
extend “three miles inland from low-water mark” around all the shores 
of Gaspe Basin; and the district which is annexed to the port, and to 
which goods may be exported from Gaspe free, comprehends the whole 
of the eastern peninsula, from River Chatte round to River Nouvelle, 
(Bay of Chaleurs,) also the Magdalen Islands, the Island of Anticosti 
and the north shore of the St. Lawrence from Point des Monts to Labra- 
dor. Vessels and goods that have been duly reported and entered either 
for — or for the warehouse at any Canadian port of entry, may be taken 
direct from such port to New-Carlisle or Pasbeac and to Perce, and there 
reported, entered and landed free of duty, as if they were entered at 
Gaspe. The exportation of fish may also be made direct from these 
outposts, as well as from Gaspe. The limits of the free port of Sault 
Ste. Marie are co-extensive with the town plot there, and the district an- 
nexed to it comprehends the north shores of the great lakes; or, indeed, 
the whole unsettled part of Canada west of the meridian 81 degrees W. 
The Mannitoulin Islands are included within its boundaries. The regula- 
tions under which trade with these free ports is to be carried on will, no 
doubt, be published in future Gazettes. 
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NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


New-Granapian Consutats, New-York, April 10, 1861. 


The undersigned respectfully requests the editor of the Herald to give 
publicity to the following official communication. 
G. Dominevez, Consul. 

[ Translation. ] 


New-Granapran Lecation 1n THE Unitep Srares. 
G. Dominavez, Esq., Consul of the Confederation, New-York : 


You are hereby requested to make known to all ship-owners, shippers 
and insurers, whom it may concern, that in conformity with a decree is- 
sued by authority of the government of the Confederation, the ports of 
Rio Hacha, Santa Martha, Carthagena and Zapote, in the Atlantic, and those 
of Buenaventura, Tomaco and Izpuande, in the Pacific, together with the 
rivers of Quibdo and Novita, remain closed against commerce ; also, that 
war vessels of the Confederation have received orders to cruise about: said 
ports, aad to seize, in accordance with the above mandate, all vessels 
found agp, with said ports in violation of this prohibitory decree. 
This latter clause is temporal in its character, continuing in force until 
such time that order shall be restored in those sections. 

With sentiments of the highest consideration, I remain your obedient 


servant, 
RaFraELt Pomso, 


STOP LAW IN TENNESSEE. 


The following is a copy of the bill prescribing the remedy for the col- 
lection of debts and relief for the people, as it finally passed through the 
legislature and is now a law: 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the Siate of Ten- 
nessee, That from and after the passage of this act all judgments and de- 
crees which shall be rendered in any of the courts of record in this State, 
or which shall be rendered by justices of the peace of this State for mo- 
ney, shall be stayed by such courts and justices for the period of twelve 
months from the rendition of such decree or judgment: Provided, That 
the defendant or defendants in said judgments or decrees shall appear 
before said courts of record during the term of such court, or within two 
days after the rendition of the judgment, before justices of the peace, and 
give good and ample security for the stay of execution, to be approved 
of by said courts or justices, which stay shall operate as a judgment against 
the security in said courts or before said justices. 

Szc. 2. Be it further enacted, That upon affidavit of the plaintiff in the 
judgment, his agent or attorney, made before the court or justice of the peace, 
or before the clerk of said court if in vacation, showing that the security for 
the stay of execution is not good and sufficient, the defendant, upon five 
days’ notice being given, shall justify the security already given, or give 
other security to be approved of by the justice of the peace, or by the 
court, if in session, and if in vacation by the clerk of said court, and upon 
his failure to justify or give other security, execution shall issue imme- 
diately. If the additional security shall be taken by a justice of the peace, 
it shall be sufficient to bind the security if he write his name as additional 













































security or stayor upon the. justice’s docket, or shall authorize the same 
to be done by the justice, either verbally or in writing. If said additional 
security shall be taken by the court, the same shall be entered as matter 
of record on the minutes of said court. If said additional security shall 
be taken by the clerk in vacation, it shall be sufficient, in order to bind 
the security, that he acknowl himself additional security or stayor 
on the execution docket in said clerk’s office. 

Szo. 3. Be it further enacted, That in all cases where judgments or 
decrees have been rendered by any of the courts or justices of the peace 
in this State, upon which executions have been issued and not levied, the 
defendant or defendants in said judgment or execution may appear before 
the justice of the peace, or court, if in session, or before the clerk of said 
court in vacation, and upon giving good and ample security to said jus- 
tice, court or clerk, as the case may be, in the manner provided in the 
second section of this act for giving additional security, said execution 
shall be stayed six months from the time said security shall be given, 
when execution may issue against the parties to the original judgment 
and the security for the stay of the execution. And that in all cases where 
any execution or order of sale may be levied on personal property, that 
the debtor in the process shall have the option to avail himself of the 
preceding provisions of this act, or it shall be lawful for him to give bond 
in double the value of the property, and good security to the officer for 
the forthcoming of said property for sale at the court-house of the county, 
or such other place as the parties may agree upon, in which the levy is 
made, on the frst Monday of December, 1861. And if in the interval 
the surety or sureties become insolvent, the levying officer may notify the 
defendant, and he shall give sufficient additional security for the delivery 
of said property at said time and place. In order to constitute the levy 
on real estate valid as to proceedings before a justice of the peace, the 
execution shall be registered in the register’s office of the county where 
the land lies. 

Src. 4. Be it further enacted, That in case additional security shall be 
given as provided in the second section of this act, the first security given 
shall not hereby be released from liability, but execution shall issue against 
the original parties to the judgment, and against the first as well as addi- 
tional securities. 

Szc. 5. Be it further enacted, That this act shall not be so construed 
so as to authorize the stay of execution upon judgments before justices of 
the peace that were not subject to stay before the passage of this act. 
Nor shall executions on judgments rendered in court against officers and 
their securities for official default, nor judgments in favor of a security, 
accommodation endorser, stayor or co-security, who has been compelled 
to pay money for his principal or co-security, be stayed under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

Sze. 6. Be tt further enacted, That-upon application of the stayor or 
security for the delivery of property, as provided for by this act, by affi- 
davit in writing, to be filed with the papers, that he is fearful and believes, 
and has good reason to believe, that if execution is stayed he will be 
compelled to pay the judgment, an execution shall issue against the debtor 
and stayor at any time ; or if the security for the delivery of the property 
shall make such affidavit, the principal in said delivery bond, upon ten 
days’ notice, shall deliver the property mentioned in said bond, at the 
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place designated therein, and the officer shall proceed to expose the same 

to public sale to pay said debt: Provided, The parties to the original 

jonaere may give new, good and sufficient security, as now provided 
y law. 







Src. 7. Be it further enacted, That delivery bonds given under the 
provisions of this act shall have the same effect and be governed in all 
— by the laws now in force in reference to delivery bonds, except 
so far as the same may conflict with this act. 

Szc. 8. Be it further enacted, That if any party, upon being notified 
to give additional security, and shall fail to do so, then the officer shall 
pone and sell the property levied upon as though no delivery bond 

been given. 

Szc. 9. Be it further enacted, That this act shall not apply to actions 
or a ag against executors, administrators or other persons acting in 
a fiduciary capacity for money due by them to distributees, legatees or 
others, and which has been actually collected by them. 

Szc. 10. This act shall expire by its own limitation on the first day of 
July, 1862. 


Passed January 26, 1861. 
W. C. Wuirrnorye, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Taz. W. Newman, 


Speaker of the Senate. 














(A true copy.) 
J. E. R. Ray, Secretary of State. 
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Tue disastrous uncertainty which attended political events continued 
during the month to act adversely upon commmercial enterprise, and, as 
a consequence, the currents of business gradually dried up, leaving a 
degree of stagnation in most pursuits, both trading and producing, to 
which the country has long been.a stranger. It resulted that capital, 
which had, during the activity of business, been invested in goods, man- 
ufactured and imported, and which had been spread over the surface of 
the country in exchange for the paper of purchasers, gradually flowed 
back on the maturity of the paper, into the great reservoirs, where it ac- 
cumulates to an unwonted extent. The banks of four leading cities hold 
$83,000,000 of specie, which still accumulates. The payments from the 
interior are through the medium of produce, which has been forwarded 
to an extent so far in excess of the importations of goods as to bring a 
large balance in specie into the country; and New-York held over 
$40,000,000 idle in bank, while it was freely offered at 4 @ 44 per cent., 
without takers. No two facts could more clearly illustrate the utter pros- 
tration of business than the idleness of this vast capital, while it is offered at 
unprecedentedly low rates, precisely at that period of the year when usually 
it is most active. The trade tables, as usual, at the close of this article 
indicate the decline of importations and the disturbance caused by the 
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operation of the new tariff, which went into operation April Ist. The 
amount of goods in bond, February Ist, was $24,092,379 ; this, by the 
effect of small importations, was reduced to $21,438,561. During the 
month of March the importations of merchandise have been $12,657,941, 
or about half the amount of those of the corresponding month last 
year. This, added to the amount in bond on the first of the month, gives 
$34,096,506 as the supply of goods in all March, against, for the corre- 
oe soe in 1860, te in bond, and $23,495,032 imported, 
or, together, $33,250,922. The supply of s was thus larger this year. 
A considerable portion of these, iosert voyeived to rag i ou of 
bond before the 1st of April, in order to avoid the new tax, and other 
goods, as sugar, went into bond in order to avail of the lessened duty by the 
new tariff. Of the amount of goods ($5,781,728) withdrawn, $4,741,059 
was dry goods. The effect of the tariff was thus to cause the withdrawal of 
goods in the last week of March and in the first week of April to be very 
active under the old tariff. These operations do not, however, indicate 
any improved demand for goods, but merely the movements to avail of 
the lowest duties. The effect of this was, notwithstanding the dullness of 
business, to raise the revenue of the two weeks ending with August 6th to 


$1,500,667, against $1,471,241 in the corresponding two weeks of 1860. 
This fact supported the credit of the government during the pendency of 
the loan, for which proposals were issued March 22, to the extent of 
$8,000,000. The stock offered bore 6 per cent. semi-annual interest, 
twenty years to run. Those bids were offered on the 2d April during a 
period of returning confidence that peace would be maintained. On 
opening the bids it was found that for $3,100,000 a rate of 94 c¢. was 


offered, or about 3} per cent. higher than the previous loan ; about 934 c. 
was offered for sums equal to a balance of the loan, or three per cent. 
higher than the rate at which the previous loan had been issued. 
The whole amount offered was over $30,000,000. The Department 
thought proper to reject all bids below 94, an unprecedented action which 
was received with disfavor. The rejection of the money seemed, however, 
to confirm the public impression that no measures tending. to bring on 
collision would be attempted. Rumors, however, became suddenly rife 
that great activity prevailed in the army and navy, with the view to such 
measures as might — hostilities. Eight steamers were chartered by 
the government, viz.,the Artantic, Battic, ILtrno1s, Ocean QUEEN, 
Fasuion, Tuomas Freesorn, Coarzacoatcos and Yankee, besides the 
Srar or tHe West, Empire Ciry, &c., were all armed and provisioned. 
Most of these vessels sailed under sealed orders. These facts produced 
much uneasiness, and, in the midst of the uncertainty, the Department 
issued proposals for 6 per cent. Treasury Notes for the balance of the loan, 
payable within two years, and convertible into a 20 year stock, at the 

leasure of the holder. The bids were to be opened on the 11th, but as 
it was found, up to the last moment, only $1,000,000 was offered, several 
bank officers interested in the credit of the government requested that 
the opening might be delayed until they could make further effort. The 
amount was, with much exertion, finally made up at par. It will be borne 
in mind first, that money can with difficulty be put out at 4 per cent. on 
the best stocks. The banks have over $43,000,000 lying idle; and that 
the stock at 94 would give an interest of 6.38 per cent., or 28 per cent. more 
than could be got at callin the open market. In the case of the Treasury 
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Notes, they arereceivable for customs, and the large importers have always 
large sums lying in bank to meet duties, These, in ordinary times, may be 
employed “ at call” at’? per cent. They can now be hardly employed at all. 
These funds, invested in the Treasury Notes receivable for duties, would be 
earning 6 per cent. until wanted, on a perfect security. Many of the 
importers, therefore, took them at par, but the amount of duties to be 
paid in case of disturbance may be small, and large issues of notes might 
cause them to fall. The great amount lying idle and still accumulating 
must, however, be employed, and the government loan seems to present 
the only mode of employing them. Many of the States and cities are 
also issuing loans for army purposes, but the constitutions of many pre- 
vent more than an issue of $1,000,000 in a year, except in case of inva- 
sion. The government would, no doubt, get all the money it can want at 
a rate which would yield 7 per cent. interest. New-York City offered 
$375,000 water loan; and $421,000 was bid at par and over, April 20. 
The rates of money in the open market of course declined under this 
state of things, as follows : 


RATES OF MONEY IN NEW-YORK, 








On call, Endorsed. 

eae . 5 c A —— Single Other Not well 
1861. Stocks. Other. 60 days. 4to6months. names. good. known. 
Jan. 1,.54@6% ..8 @10 ..10 @12..18 @15..18 @—..—@-—.. —@— 
Jan. 15,.5 @6 6 @T . 7 @S.. 8 @YM.. 8 G10 .. 12@16 .. 18@wz 
Feb. 1.5 @6 6 @T .. 7 @8.. § @9%.. § @10.. 12@15.. W@U 
Feb, 15.5 @6 ..—@T7 .. TH@S.. 8 @Y.. & @10.. 12@15.. W@«M 
Mar. 1,.54@6% ..66@7 .. THY@S8.. 8 @9.. 9 @il.. 12@15.. 8w@w 
Mar. 15,.5 @6 ..6 @7 .. 5¥@6.. 6Y@T.. 7 @8..12@15.. 18@36 
April 1.5 @54..6 @ 6%... BY@6.. 6Y@T.. OWA@T.. S@9.. 12@2% 


April15,. 44 @54 ..6 @ 6% .. 5V@6.. 6K@T.. KOT... 8@9.. B@%x 


The decrease of business necessarily brought with it a decrease of good 
business paper, while a good deal of endorsed paper has been gradually 
got under in the course of collections, or altogether thrown out of the 
cirele of negotiation. The funds accumulate and the demand lessens. 
The large exports of produce, in face of diminished imports of goods, 
continues to produce its legitimate effects upon the course of exchange, 
which, after a disposition to rise, again had a declining tendency. The 
comparative rates are as follows : 

RATES OF BILLS IN NEW-YORK, 
1860. London. Paris. Amsterdam. Frankfort. Hamburg. Berlin. 
Dee, 1.1 @5 .. SAT @SAO .. 99K @40K .. 40 @AOHK .. HU @BY .. 6946 @ 16K 
Dec. 15.1 @4 .. 5.60 @5.50 .. 89 @I4 ..39 @I03g .. 44 @HY .. 24 @ 7834 


1861. 

Jan. 1,.24@5 .. 540 @545 .. 88% @304 .. 894 29% .. MY OSS .. 08% @ 00 
Jan, 15,. 5% @6w .. 5.80 @5.I3% .. 40 @40% .. 4046 @40% .. 854 @ 35% .. TH @ TH 
Feb. 1,.5 @6 .. 58TH @S35 .. 40 @410¥% .. OU @404 .. 85% @Q36_.. 104 @ 10% 
Feb. 15.2 @5ix .. 5.424 @5.95 .. 89% @40% .. 4034 @4055 .. BK @ 30% .. 1034 @ 10% 
Mar. 1,.8K%@6 .. 540 @B35 .. 8996 @40% .. 404 @40% .. 854 @ 85 .. 10% @ 71 
Mar. 15,.6 @6%.. 5.37 @5.30 .. 40 @40% .. 40% @40% .. 86 @36 .. 10% @ 1K 
April 1,. 75 @8% .. 5.26% @5.22% .. 404% @40% .. 40K @41 .. 854% @36 .. 14 @2 
April 15,.6 @7 .. 5.35 @5.30 ..40 @40%..40 @40K%..8 @Ry..11 @NK 


Following these rates of bills, not only have the gold receipts from Cali- 
fornia remained on this side, but the arrivals from abroad have continued 
large, swelling the receipts at New-York to double those of last year. 













GOLD RECEIVED FROM CALIFORNIA AND EUROPE AND EXPORTED FROM NEW-YORK WEEKLY, 
WITH THE AMOUNT OF SPECIE IN SUB-TREASURY, AND THE TOTAL IN THE CITY, 


1961. 
1860. ¢ es 
- “ . Specie in Total 
Received. Haported. Received. Exported. Sub-Treas. inthe City. 


cece ae 1985080 .. yer cose v1 $8,645,487 .. $28,485,000 


11,788,666 .. 88,492... Goaee* cece ve 584455 .. 99,045,800 


5 eee ve 980,400 5 “1,698,052 5. =... 9,166,043 .. 81,764,700 
. 1,760,582 .. 81,800 .. 1,246,029 .. $22,855 .. 5,751,298 .. 84,720,200 


94,506 .. 497,457 .. : 1,518,608 999,669 .. 4,898,000 .. 85,882,000 


1,200,006* 

1,476,621 .. 92,850... | 800,000 .. 115,698 .. 8,644,921 .. 88,800,500 
cose oe 899,907 .. “1,616,111 ., 117,101 .. 8,856,000 .. 40,475,000 
1,898,179 .. 202,000 .. 9,991,246" .. 187.958 .. 8,886,700 .. 41,881,000 

.++ - $82,508 ., 667,282 ..- 8BB,755 .. 176161 .. 9,166,080 .. 43,646,000 
1,196,711 .. 118,473... 9,906,000... T,BBKG8T .. 41,417,000 
152,000 .. 499,260 .. al .. 198,816 .. 6,720,805 .. 49,940,000 

... 805,836 .. 465,115 .. ' 1,849,950" .. 198,876 .. 6,940,519 .. 45,721,258 
80,... 185,110 .. 706,006 .. vise ce 16,088 .. 6,092,841 .. 47,500,149 
6... .... .. 810,088 .. 996,445 .. 628,708 .. 9,496,404 .. 50,199,052 
18,... 1,146,211 .. 680,010... ‘1,110,981 .. .... .. 10,441,978 .. 62,206,026 
20... vise ce 941508 .. 878,000... .. 11,095,048 .. 51,678,993 


$10,443,515 ..$5,394,303 .. $27,228,522 ..$ 1,800,225 .. 


The New-York Assay Office has continued unusually active under this 
flow of specie, as follows : 





~ 

















NEW-YORK ASSAY OFFICE—DEPOSITS, 
Foreign. United States. 





Gold. Silver. Silver. Payments in 








—— 4 ay 


Coin. Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Gold. Coin. Bullion. Bara. Coin, 
$4,500,000 $1,000,000 $59,000 $40,000 $ 2,539,000 $20,000 $57,000 $2,000 $3,213,000 
2,140,000 1,200,000 61,000 34,000 1,563,000 ..-. 61,000 | 15,000 5,034,000 
Mar.,..... 2,700,000 500,000 60,000 65,000 1,860,000 15,200 24,800 260,000 4,945,000 
. +++ $9,840,000 $ 9,700,000 $ 170,000 $ 189,000 $ 5,962,000 $ 35,200 $ 132,300 $ 277,000 $ 18,192,000 
27,000 61,000 41,100 43,500 3,696,000 2,900 30,000 1,759,000 3,142,500 
18,000 26,000 163,080 12,000 1,385,000 8,300 14,620 1,392,000 552,000 





The Mint has also been very active in its coinage, as follows : 


UNITED STATES MINT—-PHILADELPHIA, 
Deposits. Coinage. 
‘Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Conta. Total. 
.. $156,413 .. $8,052,821 .. $91,100 .. $5,000 .. $8,148,421 
153,361 .. 7,498,016 .. 121,700 .. 12,000 .. 7,571,717 
242,273 .. 5,049,827 .. 287,500 .. 9,000 .. 5,847,827 
.. $552,047 .. $20,540,164 .. $500,500 .. $26,000 .. $21,067,465 
168,828 .. 2,874,174 .. 195,589 .. 17,000 .. 8,247,768 
236,925 .. 827,827 .. 291,000 .. 89,000 .. 707,827 


The coinage at New-Orleans has continued to be in the dies of the federal 
government. 

The depression in importations, that was so marked in February, has 
become more evident in March, in which the aggregate receipts of goods 
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have been less than in any year for that month, except 1858, when the 
accumulations in warehouse, caused by the panic of 1857, hung over the 
market. The quantities of goods entered for consumption are very small, 
but the importation of specie has been large. The figures for the month 
are as follows : 
FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW-YORK IN MARCH. 
1858. 1859. 1860, 1861. 

Entered for consumption,.. $7,245,526 ..$15,314,023 ..$ 16,163,698 . .$ 6,700,061 
Entered for warehousing,.. 1,812,230 .. 2,804,413 .. 3,789,241 .. 3,084,187 
Free goods,.......-...0+ 2,394,743 .. 2,620,354... 3,592,098... 2,873,697 
Specie and bullion,........ 277,208 .. 81,666 .. 85,094... 5,546,406 











Total entered at the port,..$ 11,729,702 $20,820,456 $23,580,126 $18,204,351 
Withdrawn from warehouse, 4,444,415 1,718,287 2,200,117 5,817,144 


The warehouse operations for the month seem to have been large; 
about three millions were entered, and nearly six millions withdrawn. 
The operation was probably to withdraw those goods on which the dut 
was to increase after April Ist, and replace them with those on which 
there was to be a decline. The result is a diminution of three millions 
of the quantity in bond. There is a decline in the import of free goods 
and a large increase in that of specie. The movement since January Ist, 
or the third quarter of the fiscal year, has been as follows : 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW-YORK FOR THREE MONTHS, FROM JANUARY Ist. 


1858, 1859. 1860, 1861, 

Entered for consumption, . .$17,255,799 . $46,102,196 . .$47,151,912 . $21,882,297 
Entered for warehousing,.. 5,052,301 .. 5,270,622... 7,863,276 .. 15,396,545 
Free goods, ibs Pe bee's 6 ee 5,909,530 .. 7,498,796 .. 9,174,271... 9,011,925 
Specie and bullion,........ 826,834 .. 245,174 .. 808,319 .. 15,082,702 








Total entered at the port,. .$ 29,044,464 $59,116,788 $64,692,778 $61,373,469 
Withdrawn from warehouse, 13,682,712 5,974,505 7,502,790 14,142,145 


The figures for the three months show a slight increase of goods in 
bond April 1st, as compared with January Ist. The importation of 
specie was over fifteen millions—a larger sum than was perhaps ever be- 
fore imported from abroad in asimilar period. The importations of goods 
for consumption were very small. If we take the aggregate imports for 
the nine months of the fiscal year we find the results as follows: 


FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW-YORK FOR NINE MONTHS, ENDING MARCH 38], 


1858, 1859, 1860, 1861, 
Six months,.......... $ 109,688,702 . .$ 91,082,433 ..$ 116,000,642 . .$120,542,384 
January,...........- 8,105,719 .. 19,447,962 .. 21,756,273 .. 26,827,411 
February,..........- 9,209,043 .. 18,848,370 .. 19,356,379 .. 16,341,707 
March,............4: 11,729,702 .. 20,820,456 .. 28,580,126 .. 18 204/351 





Total for 9 months, .$ 138,733,166 $150,199,221 $180,693,420 $181,915,853 


These importations are, in the aggregate, a little more than last year, 
but include $23,248,195 of specie imported from abroad in nine months, 
The largest amount of specie ever before imported in a whole year was 
$24,121,289, in 1847. at amount was nearly equalled in the first nine 
months, and will be, by far, exceeded for the whole year. The lessened 
amount of goods imported has, as a matter of course, shown its effect in 
the duties, which have been as follows: 
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CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW-YORK. 

; 1859, 
Six months ending Jan. 1,. $ 15,387,614 49 . 
8,478,471 38 .. 
8,328,688 93 .. 
8,164,011 00 .. 


1860. 1861, 
. $19,322,060: 96 .. $17,637,802 21 
8,899,166 17.. 2,050,202 34 
8,378,048 28... 2,528,736 83 
3,477,545 74... 2,489,996 25 


In Januaryy...csesee cess 


February, ............06 
March, ...... 00600 ck cece 


Total, nine months, $25,358,785 80 $30,076,816 15 $24,656,667 63 


The average duty on dutiable imports was 20 per cent. up to April 1st, 
under the tariff of 1857. The amount entered for consumption and 
withdrawn from warehouse in March was $12,517,205, which gave 
$2,437,926 customs, one-half of which was, on withdrawal of goods to 
avoid higher charges after April 1st. The result shows a decline of 
$3,681,000 in duties for the quarter. The proportion of dry goods that 
was embraced in the above aggregate is seen in the following table. 
The withdrawals of dry goods prior to the operation of the new tariff 





were large : 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT NEW-YORK FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 


ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION, 

11858, 1859, 
Manufactures of wool... .....$ 1,070,923 .. $8,200,832 
Manufactures of cotton,.. 881,079 .. 2,546,372 
Manufactures of silk, 2,028,145 .. 
Manufactures of flax,....... 861,387 .. 
Miscellaneous dry goods,.... 352,779 .. 


1,119,172 


2,729,037 . 


583,420 .. 


1860. 
. -$ 2,718,762 


.. 1,628,745... 
2,597,933 . 
.. 844,080... 
529,958 . 


1861, 
. -$ 1,319,422 
642,522 
1,648,354 
326,280 
871,520 





TOME ia Sec ev ieeceve'es $4,694,313 $10,178,833 


$8,319,423 


WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 


$ 552,770 .. 
779,075 .. 
- 850,381 .. 
801,285 .. 
228,655 .. 


Manufactures of wool, $ 158,687 
Manufactures of cotton, 
Manufactures of silk, 
Manufactures of flax, 


Miscellaneous dry goods,.... 


192,028 .. 
65,919 .. 
122,261 .. 
62,536 .. 


.. $259,623 . 
336,788 .. 
106,413 .. 
91,029 .. 
72,808 .. 


$4,308,098 


.$ 1,454,908 
1,260,012 
1,301,512 
462,361 
262,266 





$601,631 


TO annexe 004% $2,412,116 
10,178,833 


Add entered for consumption, 4,694,313 


$ 866,656 
8,319,423 


$ 4,741,059 
4,308,098 





Total thrown upon market, $7,106,429 $ 10,780,664 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 
Manufactures of wool,....... $209,859 .. 8 132,723 
Manufactures of cotton, 254,105 .. 
Manufactures of silk, 133,528 .. 
Manufactures of flax, , 187,774 .. 
Miscellaneous dry goods,.... 89,216... 


134,438 .. 
28,413 .. 
51,457 .. 
36,103 .. 


$ 9,186,079 


.. $294,154 .. 
182,654 . 
112,344 .. 
60,304 .. 
123,513 .. 


$ 9,049,157 


$ 452,981 
381,902 
386,854 
164,129 
142,162 





$ 383,134 


Total, $ 824,482 
10,178,833 


Add entered for consumption, 4,694,313 


$ 702,980 
8,319,423 


$ 1,527,978 
4,308,098 





Total entered at the port,. $5,518,795 $10,561,967 


$9,022,403 


IMPORTS OF FOREIGN DRY GOODS AT THE PORT OF NEW-YORK, FOR THREE 


JANUARY Isr, 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 
Manufactures of wool,.......$ 2,450,086 .. $8,050,711 
Manufactures of cotton, 2,392,849 .. 
Manufactures of silk, 4,197,493 .. 
Manufactures of flax,........ 908,725 .. 
Miscellaneous dry goods,.... 866,402... 


9,158,666 


8,187,441 .. 


3,111,272 .. 
1,801,925 .. 


. .$ 8,880,598 


6,716,159 .. 
.. 12,157,068 .. 
2,588,717 .. 
1,706,132 .. 


$5,836,076 


MONTHS, FROM 


. .$ 4,367,448 
2,051,794 
5,336,690 

960,822 
1,194,413 





$10,810,555 $30,390,015 


$32,043,674 


$13,911,167 

















WITHDRAWN FROM WAREHOUSE, 





1858, 1859, 1860. 1861. 
Manufactures of wool,..... $ 1,464,336 .. $529,427 .. $796,104 .. $2,927,757 
Manufactures of cotton,... 2,238,947 .. 953,658 .. 1,377,505 .. 2,676,006 
Manufactures of silk,...... 1,889,397 .. 849,201 .. 657,082 .. 2,848,747 
Manufactures of flax,...... 1,020,478 .. 475,162 .. 860,976 .. 1,060,278 


Miscellaneous dry goods,... 618,273 .. 189,708 .. 284,612... 555,678 





MM ois os cum $7,231,481 $2,497,156 $3,426,229 $10,068,466 
Add entered for consumption, 10,810,555 30,390,015 32,043,474 18,911,187 





Total thrown on market, $ 18,041,986 $32,887,171 $35,469,703 $28,979,603 


ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING. 





Manufactures of wool,..... $640,756 .. $361,228 .. $876,629 .. $2,777,548 
Manufactures of cotton,;... 1,170,681 .. 474,500 .. 805,484 .. 2,813,208 
Manufactures of silk,...... 686,794 .. 185,108 .. 615,199 .. 2,711,770 
Manufactures of flax,...... 379,310 .. 151,114 .. 185,081 .. 895,940 
Miscellaneous dry goods,... 255,045 .. 92,814 .. 244,974 .. 496,236 

Sa Se epee $3,132,586 $1,264,764 $2,626,617 $9,664,732 


Add entered for consumption, 10,810,555 30,890,015 32,043,474 13,911,187 





Total entered at the port, $ 13,943,141 $31,654,779 $34,673,091 $23,575,869 


The export trade shows a very different result, the amount of domestic 
produce sent abroad being much larger than ever before in March. At the 
same time the export of specie has been comparatively nominal ; exclusive 
of specie the aggregate is larger than ever before, for March, as follows : 


EXPORTS FROM NEW-YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH. 





1858, 1859. 1860, 1861, 
Domestic produce,...... $4,503,371 .. $5,877,840 .. $6,998,687 .. $10,580,907 
Foreign mdse., (free,)... 27,590 .. 200,779 .. 844,716 .. 839,415 
Foreign mdse., (dutiable) 649,899 .. 297,383 .. 285,351 .. 109,270 
Specie and bullion,..... 836,194 .. 8,343,677 -- 2,381,663 .. 301,802 
Total exports, ......... $6,017,054 $9,219,678 $10,510,417 $11,831,394 


Total, exclusive of specie, 5,180,860 5,876,001 8,182,754 11,529,592 


The operations for the three months, since January 1, maintain the same 
features. The specie export is mostly doubloons sent back to Havana, 


EXPORTS FROM NEW-YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THREE MONTHS, FROM JANUARY 1. 


1858. 1859, 1860, 1861, 
Domestic produce,...... $12,421,547 ..$12,423,614 . $17,997,216 ..$ 31,095,652 
Foreign mdse., (free,). . . 355,577... 608,478.. 954,348.. 647,160 


Foreign mdse., (dutiable) 1,267,052 .. 793,550 .. 1,875,522 .. 1,784,980 
Specie and bullion,..... 9,328,725 .. 8,020,792 .. 4,212,234 .. 1,463,622 





Total exports,......... $ 23,972,901 ..$21,746,484 ..$25,039,520 . .$ 34,941,364 
Total, exclusive of specie, 14,044,176 .. 13,725,642 .. 20,827,086 .. 33,477,742 


If now we compare the aggregate exports for nine months, exclusive of 
specie, we arrive at surprisingly large figures. 
1858 1859. 1860, 1861, 


Total, nine months,... $48,746,617 .. $41,720,476 .. $57,198,144 .. $93,402,176 
Specie for same time,. 31,290,837... 21,662,564 .. 40,730,128 .. 22,075,041 











Total exports,... $80,037,454 .. $68,382,740 .. $97,928,272 ..$ 115,477,217 
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RAIL-ROAD, CANAL AND STEAMBOAT STATISTICS. 
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RAIL-ROADS IN NORTH AMERICA. 


By reports of the different rail-roads in the United States and Canadas, 
for the year 1860, it appears that there were in operation, January 1, 
1861, 350 different rail-roads, with 127 branches, embracing 33,021 miles 
of road, of which 47 roads, of 1,796 miles, are leased to other companies ; 
28 roads, of 3,075 miles, are in the hands of receivers or bondholders; 
the remaining 280 roads, of 28,150 miles, being operated by the owners. 
The several roads, as to gauge, are divided as follows : 
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Besides the numerous city or horse yrail-roads, which are generally 4 feet 
84 inches or 4 feet 10 inches, except those in Philadelphia, which are 5 
feet 24 inches. The 5 feet 6 inch a. Se used exclusively in Canada, 
and partially in Maine and Missouri. e two of 5 feet 4 inches are in 
Ohio, viz., Sandusky, Mansfield and Newark, and the Sciota and Hocking 
Valley. The five foot gauge is the prevailing gauge throughout the 
Southern States, the Isthmus of Panama and California, with but few ex- 
ceptions in Texas. The one of 4 feet 9} inches, or compromise gauge, 
between 4 feet 84 inches and 4 feet 10 inches, is the Tremont and Indiana. 4 
The 6 feet, 4 feet 10 inches and 4 feet 8} inches are scattered through x 


the Eastern, Middle and Western States. In the early history of rail- : 
roads in America they were laid with timbers running lengthwise with . 


strips of iron, 3} inches wide, nailed or spiked on the top for the wheels 
to run upon; they were of five feet guage, measuring from centre to 
centre of the iron or strap rail, as it was called ; hence the origin of the 
4 feet 84 inch gauge. At a later date, when the solid iron rail was intro- 
duced, it was with a two-inch face also, the five foot gauge measurin 
from centre to centre of rails; hence the origin of the 4 feet 10 inch 
gauge ; hence the conclusion, that if our system of measuring from inside 
to inside of the rails had been adopted at first, the uniform gauge of this 
country would have been five feet, instead of being overrun with so many ; 
different gauges, and such an enormous expense of reloading and chang- 
ing cars, besides a great many other disadvantages attending the break 

of gauges. 








Nore To our Susscripers.— Owing to the space accupied by several 
elaborate reports in this No., we are compelled to defer to our next (or June) 
No. our usual Review of the Book Trade, dc. 





